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CHAPTER III. 


PERHAPS the rector was not sorry to have an excuse for lingering 
in Oxford for the ostensible purpose of hearing his son speak at a 


debate on the following Thursday. For, after all, changed as it 
was, the city in which our youth dwell amid the “beauty 
born of fair works, visiting eye and ear like a _ healthful 
breeze” such as Plato dreamed of, “ wafted from a pure region, 
and insensibly drawing the soul into harmony,” was almost as 
attractive to him as that quiet retreat at Ensleigh where year 
after year he had watched the change of the seasons, in a place 
that rested his spirit as nothing else could rest it. 

But when the evening of the debate came he fell a victim to 
his former shyness, and was glad to creep up into the gallery of 
the Union, hiding himself behind the bonnets. The feeble jokes 
which seemed to be addressed to that gallery, and the repartees of 
president, librarian, or secretary, who were accustomed to a sys- 
tem of heckling on “private business” supposed to appertain 
to their official duties, might have the desired effect of making 
the ladies laugh, but were condemned by Mr. Everingham as 
nothing more or less than trumpery. 
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O tempora! O mores! Alas for the change between past and 
present! Time was when the Union had turned out promising 
orators, and now all that these degenerate lads seemed to aim at 
was a capacity for scoring good points! The treasurer was 
questioned on every mortal thing from bread and butter to coffee, 
and from coffee to cigars, and to all these questions he was ex- 
pected to return amusing repartees. No candidate, even before 
a Scotch constituency, could be subjected to a worse quarter of 
an hour. And when at last the “business” ended and the first 
speaker who rose to open the debate attempted a little “ high- 
falutin’” in grand words and similes, the audience, which was 
critical, quizzical, and rather noisy, continually interrupted him. 
Mr. Everingham’s sympathies were with the speaker, who was 
opening his case against the enfranchisement of adult males. 
The majority of the voters were certain to be with him also. 
Yet, somehow, when he got launched on a magnificent peroration 
in which he compared the opposite party to Jesuits creeping dis- 
guised into the houses of honest men, indefatigable in “ sowing 
tares” between the peasantry and the country gentlemen, 
“ orinding like mill-stones,” and “ fighting like Kilkenny cats,” 
his audience was affected humorously rather than pathetically. 
He had learnt his speech by heart, and a fatal fascination seemed 
to compel him to go on to the end. Each sentence was received 
by roars of laughter, the merriment increasing as he mounted to 
higher flights of oratory, and when he had gasped his way to the 
conclusion he sat down amidst rounds of ironical applause. 

Next came Bernard Everingham, and with that tendency 
which every parent has for thinking his own geese swans, the 
rector could not help contrasting the nervous, lightly-made 
figure with that of some of the other men who were heavily 
built, and could not help feeling a little proud of the face with 
its skin wholesome and clear, if pale through its mask of sun- 
burn. There was a look of purpose in the well-cut Everingham 
features, and of mental resolution in the deep grey eyes, free 
from intellectual arrogance—the look of one who, though 
young, had already thought for himself and could no longer 
be controlled without straining at the leash. 

But Mr. Everingham gave a gentle sigh as his son, who was 
received with cheers and hisses, spoke slowly and clearly of the 
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“miserable pigmy measure for extending the suffrage to a few 
borough workmen who happened to rent rooms at more than a 
certain sum.” There were no tropes in Bernard’s speech, no 
striving {after effects. But his father shook his head as he 
went on: “It is not even to be extended to the agricultural 
labourers who need it, if anything, more than town working men, 
to protect them against the encroachments and possible tyranny 
of the squirearchy whose interest it may be to keep the people 
down.” (Both the rector’s sigh and shake of the head showed 
increasing vigour. “ What would Anne say to that ?” asked the 
Sigh. “Itis tantamount to an attack on our worthy squire,” 
said the Shake.) “It is, as I repeat, not a question of party,” 
proceeded Bernard; “ both our Conservative and Liberal leaders 
are opposed to democracy in the sense of entire trust in the 
people. Of course I do not say that all people are to be trusted.” 
(“ How kind of you!” said the Shake. “ He is not so far gone 
after all!” said the Sigh.) “ Hottentots and Indians are better 
governed than self-governing, but only because other people’s 
government will teach them some day to govern themselves, and 
will preserve them from anarchy until that day comes. In so 
far as a man does not govern himself he is a slave, but in so far 
as aman is capable he ought to be free. Every one will agree 
with me in the statement that all adult Englishmen, roughly 
speaking, are capable of freedom in domestic matters. I am here 
to assert to-night my belief that we have arrived at a period in 
the development of the nation when they are all capable of free- 
dom in political matters, and that in depriving them of that free- 
dom we do them an irremediable injustice both morally and 
materially. Materially we rob them of what is properly theirs 
because they have no voice to protest, and morally we keep 
people infants who ought to be men, because if we allowed them 
to be men we know that their present submissiveness would cease.” 
(“Anybody would think that we were all thieves and miscreants,” 
said the sigh. “Tut, tut,’ said the shake, “the boy has been 
reading things too deep for him.”) “ Nearly nineteen centuries 
ago Epictetus said: ‘ You will confer the greatest boon on your 
city not by raising the roofs, but by exalting the souls of your 
fellow-creatures.’ Our policy in these things is not only dis- 
honest; it is cowardly. We—who reason otherwise—are told 
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that we are fond of crediting the working-classes with virtues 
which no other classes possess. Not so. We simply credit them 
with the attributes of men.” 

lt could not be said that the rector heard much more, for he 
was occupied with his own thoughts and was mentally answer- 
ing Bernard. He too had seen a kingship in these ragged 
creatures, though it was a kingship of another sort, and not of 
this world. In the pastoral stillness of his village life he had 
been accustomed to think of all organisms—human as well as 
vegetable—as best left undisturbed to develop themselves 
according to the laws of their being. He was averse from any 
interference with this slow process of development. He called 
it unnecessary “meddling;” and was of opinion that the poor 
should be content with their lot in this world as well as in the 
next, With regard to the poorer neighbours with whom he was 
most immediately concerned he considered their modest lot in 
their “sweet Auburn, village of the plain,” to be in all respects 
an enviable one. He did not encourage grumbling, and was 
accustomed to repeat a favourite story about a French Abbé who 
dreamed that he was dead, and to whom the angels said as they 
were carrying him to Heaven, “ Well, M. L’Abbé, and what did 
you think of the beautiful world you have just left ?” 

The rector did not care to discuss these things aloud with his 
son. It was one thing to answer him mentally, and quite 
another to be drawn into agitated discussion. “The very fact,’ 
Bernard had said to him, “that you do not obtrude your per- 
sonal feelings makes me more ready to respect your opinions. 
You never get into a temper.” “No,” thought the rector; “I 
have seen too many good causes spoilt by bad temper to give you 
that splendid advantage.” Still he was conscious of only listen- 
ing with half an ear to the remainder of Bernard’s speech, and 
when another lad rose to continue the debate he took the oppor- 
tunity of going out into the cool evening air. 

At such an hour he felt as if he had Oxford to himself, and 
as if the modern innovations were only a dream. The unknown 
and the ideal seemed to be brought as near to him as they were 
in his boyhood as he gazed at the sky studded with stars, and tiny 
islets of white cloud floating in the darker spaces. The far sky 

always meant so much for him. And just as the pellucid air 
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and the liquid sunshine seemed to bathe and idealise the Rectory 
garden at Ensleigh, with no human sound near to break the 
intense quiet, so the starlight seemed to glorify the old buildings 
of the academic city. He loved every stone of her walls, every 
carving, every niche. He had been wont to envy the men who 
lingered in her, their leisure, their retirement, and their oppor- 
tunities for learning. To one of these men he now insensibly 
bent his steps. Luke Hamilton and Cyril Everingham had 
been friends at the same college when, 


‘* Kach by turns was guide to each, 
And fancy light from fancy caught, 
And thought leapt out to wed with thought 
Ere thought could wed itself in speech.” 


And college friends drawn closely to each other by a companion- 
ship of years in the same life, very often the same studies— 
friends with whom a man has discussed every subject human 
and divine with a freedom nowhere else possible—are often the 
most valuable possessions which he can take away with him 
from the universities. But in the case of these two, one had 
been taken and the other left. Luke Hamilton had distinguished 
himself and become a fellow of his college, so that when Cyril 
Everingham was inducted into the living of Ensleigh, Luke 
remained at Oxford for scholastic teaching. 

At the very sight of Luke Hamilton, Cyril Everingham was a 
little inclined to shake his head over himself. He was slack, 
and he deplored it. Time was when he had been energetic, like 
Bernard, but his talent had played round too many subjects and 
dealt decisively with none. One of the reasons he loved his 
retired Auburn was because it seemed so far away from much 
of the irresponsible suffering, the hurried heart-beats and the 
pain of the world. 

From being a very young don, Luke Hamilton had become an 
old one with iron grey hair and the “bar of Michael Angelo ” 
between his shrewd dark eyes, and he was still as used to grap- 
pling with the difficult questions of life as the rector of Ensleigh 
was unused. 

He listened with a humorous twinkle in the keen eyes as the 
rector, sitting down with a deep-drawn sigh, consulted him 
solemnly about his son. 
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“My dear friend,” he answered, when the rector had ended, 
“it seems to me that what you wish is rather impracticable. 
You lament the old: days when there was no wandering in 
byeways, and you would have our universities as_ stand-still 
as China. Why, old asI am getting, I wouldn’t stay here myself 
if Oxford were to be a museum of ancient specimens. Don’t be 
anxious about the young men. It is better for them to mix 
with all the currents of life than to confine themselves merely to 
academic training.” 

The rector was silent. The sight of Luke Hamilton had 
brought back to him the days when he too had been young, 
when there had been discussions at midnight over pipes and 
dying embers, and when he also had known the doubts which 
help as well as hinder, land us in despair or teach us to fight 
our way through toil and anguish to a larger faith. 

His friend continued : 

“Do not be anxious about your son. He is like a good many 
of the lads whom we have here just at present, eager and 
passionate to redeem the wrong and get at the ideal. They are 
rather amusing and sometimes irritating to us older folk— 
struggling and wrestling like young Laocoons with the problems 


of this transition age. But we must not forget that times 


change, and new horizons open as the years pass on. New 
possibilities, new theories of life, new dreams of duty charm a 
new generation, while our eyes are getting dim and we ecan- 
not always follow them.” 

The two old men gazed earnestly at each other, the one thank- 
fully recognising the signs of these portentous times, the unsel- 
fish devotion to the cause of others, the working together of 
churches, classes, sexes ; and the other still apprehensive lest his 
tolerance should be abused and degenerate into weakness. 

Then the celibate added : 

“Children educate parents, and the device for exclusive pro- 
perty in our children is sometimes a selfish one. God Himself 
is the great educator. I venture to think that the great Head 
of our humanity would have us sympathise with the present as 
well as with the past. The tendency to quarrel over small 
differences of opinion is surely a relic of medieval intolerance.” 

There was a pause. The lamp burning low on the table shed 
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twilight in the room, but the windows were open on the 
quadrangle, and the moonlight streamed in also, carrying with it 
the scent of mignonette planted in boxes outside the windows. 

“You relieve me,” said the rector; “I was beginning to wonder 
if I had done rightly in sending Bernard here at all.” 

“My advice to all young men is the same. ‘ Hide nothing, 
‘bring everything to the test of truth—anything is better than 
simulated belief.’ I should not have ventured to interfere had 
you not consulted me. But I have no doubt that during his 
Oxford life your son has felt as most men feel, that questions 
new and startling are in the air. Something of new life and 
new knowledge which comes from God and therefore cannot be 
scorned, may make him feel for a time unsettled. He is like 
many others even if he is led away for a time by tempting 
speculations, common to every man who thinks at all. Would 
you have him not think? Don’t be afraid. His priceless early 
training, and the ideals to which he is pressing onwards—do 
you not think these will stand him in good stead? O thou of 
little faith.” 

And the rector returned to his hotel rather pleased than 
otherwise that the tables had been turned on himself, but still 
doubtful how to explain matters satisfactorily to his daughter 
Anne. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AT DALMALLY. 


Ir was a month afterwards. All the trees were in their June 
leafage, all the streams let loose, and all the birds singing—while 
the rushing breeze and passing showers seemed to swell the peeans 
of rejoicing song, in the garden of a little Highland retreat in 
which Irma Elwyn and her father were staying for a short time. 

What was more astonishing was that Anne Everingham was 
with them, tempted for once from her seclusion at Ensleigh, and 
having as yet not recovered her surprise at the unexpected energy 
which her father had developed since his short visit to Oxford. 
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The two girls had been enjoying themselves vastly, though Irma, 
audacious as well as fascinating in her intercourse with everyone, 
held her own even with Anne Everingham. There were occasional 
little skirmishes between them, in which Irma’s father, a stout, 
plethoric, but very good-natured man, had more than once to in- 
terpose as mediator. 

“She is always trying to trip me up, and I am not as clever as 
she is,’ said Irma on one occasion with flashing eyes ; “ but if Anne 
and I are to get on together she must let me assert myself—I 
have always been used to it.” 

“ Yes, you have been used to it,’ said the Squire, looking with 
satisfaction at the peach-like yet varying bloom on his daughter’s 
cheek, and the bright light in her clear eye, telling of perfect 
health. He had always objected to an indoor life for Irma, and 
it was true that she had not been so highly educated as Anne, 
But the Squire had been self-willed and used to declare that he 
did not wish to see the body pay the cost of the mind’s estate, or 
his daughter after she had grown to womanhood sink into per- 
petual invalidism ; he had always insisted that she should take 
a certain interest in farming pursuits. 

And it was not only the Squire who gazed admiringly at Irma, 
but Robert Everingham, who made an excuse to visit his sister, 
The excuse was a very flimsy one, for Robert was not supposed 
to care much for scenery, neither was he fond of fishing. There 
was a twinkle of amusement in Irma’s eye, which the future peer 
felt to be irreverent, when he announced somewhat awkwardly 
that he had come to stay at the same hotel with the intention of 
“waking them up” a little. 

“Tt strikes me that some other people require a good deal more 
waking-up,” she said, glancing with a look of merry mischief at 
Robert’s handsome face. | 

For handsome he undeniably was ; far handsomer than his bro- 
ther with the “ good looks ‘of the Everinghams, bound in pocket 
edition,” as the girl had once said when in a saucy mood. He had 
the fair hair, the aquiline nose, the gray eyes, the faultless mouth, 
and the white skin of the Everinghams ; but there was certainly 
nothing Herculean about him. The hands delicately made, with 
tapering fingers, were a trifle too effeminate; the head, like a 
piece of Greek sculpture, was proportionately small ; the gray eyes 
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a trifle too light, and the mouth too compressed for so young a 
man. He had a wonderfully good opinion of himself, but was in 
his way sentimental about women, looking upon them in a generic 
fashion as so many Eves, weak and erring, no doubt, requiring to 
be protected by their Adams, but with so much the more reason 
for surrounding their sheltered lives with a sort of saintly aureole 
to keep them from the outrages of these degenerate times. 

It could not be said that Irma Elwyn responded in any way to 
this ideal—a girl who was the apple of her father’s eye, he follow- 
ing her about with fond admiring looks; whose features were not 
particularly regular, but whose fascination was in the upward 
curve of the mutinous lips, suggesting a smile even when the face 
itself was in repose—a mouth flexible, mischievous, enthralling 
by its vivacity. Others beside Robert had found its subtle attrac- 
tions infectious, with the sudden sympathetic droop of the playful 
corners of those same lips, or the rush of water to the large brown 
eyes, softening with magnetic sympathy at any tale of distress. 
The drops were never allowed to’ fall; no one as yet had ever 
seen Irma Elwyn weep ; but the rougher lads in the village of 
Ensleigh who went down like ninepins before her attractions, the 
girls who worshipped secretly at her shrine, and the old women 
who were her acknowledged slaves knew the glance of indigna- 
tion, or the sudden feeling which in the midst of her sallies of 
mirth flashed. upon them more than once from the sudden mois- 
ture of unshed tears in Miss Elwyn’s eyes. “ Bless her!” said the 
aged crones as their own old eyes rested upon her, and they found 
themselves unconsciously agreeing with nearly everything she 
said. | 

Robert Everingaam by no means intended to agree ; it was a 
part of his principle to lay down rules and let others agree with 
him. He, too, since his boyhood, had been influenced more 
than he would have cared to own by unexpected admonitions 
which had acted like a goad to his langour, and more than. 
once he had unconsciously responded to the prick of the spur. 
And yet Irma wore him out, and he had his doubts about her. 
A girl who was never tired, who could walk for miles and work 
for hours tying up flowers in her father’s garden, and who could 
come in afterwards and spread the table with little luxuries to 
please that father—a girl with an exquisite simplicity about her 
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finding nothing dishonouring in the simplest acts of service, was 
not exactly the sort of wife for the future Lord Hazleton. It 
seemed as if she wished him to recognise the fact, for when he 
had sought her lately at Ensleigh she had been too apt to deny 
herself with the excuse that she was busied in her storerooms, 
her gardens, or her dairies. It had been so with the Elwyns for 
generation after generation ; they were almost tribal in their 
ways, and Irma’s father was wont to boast it was how their 
women had thriven in a vigour of physique unknown to the 
anzemic people bred in cities. 

“ T shall have more chance to get her to myself,’ Robert thought, 
“in Scotland.” 

But in the Highlands he found it more difficult than ever to 
keep up with the girl’s bounding step. She walked with an ease 
and freedom which Robert always admired, with a deliberate 
tread, her feet well planted on the ground, her form well 
balanced, and her carriage almost stately, alarmed and deterred 
by nothing, with footsteps crushing through the bracken or even 
over the wet furze; but after a day or two Robert was bound to 
admit to himself that between his sister and Miss Elwyn he was 
almost walked off his legs. Then in sheer despair he planned a 
boating expedition. Loch Awe was near at hand, and on the 
first fine day he would propose a row on the water. 

The fine day came at last. It was one of those sultry morn- 
ings which succeed a spell of mild damp weather, when the 
actinic rays at their fullest vigour make sharp walking uncom- 
fortable. The purple shoulders of the mountains were draped 
with a misty haze, and instead of wild ghylls thundering down 
like waterfalls, the air seemed to be filled with a sound like the 
trickling of unseen streams and the ceaseless humming of insects. 
Wasps making paprer-maché, humble bees weighted with their 
spoils, and bright coloured flies—circling round and round in 
ceaseless motion or swooping down like hawks after hovering 
first in the air—were all uncomfortably busy. The red heather was 
beginning to bud, the wild broom was in golden blossom, and the 
dodder with its creamy florets was clcsely embracing the furze. 
The heat never affected Irma, and as they drove from Dalmally 
through the green lanes to the mid-portion of the lake, she was for 
the first time unpleasantly conscious of the fact that Robert was 
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always feasting upon her with his eyes, and felt a partial repul- 
sion to him in consequence; a repulsion which would have 
increased if she had known how he was mentally comparing her 
with some of the girls whom he met in society, and patronising 
her in his mind. 

“The way the girls get themselves up at the present day is 
downright disgusting—there is nothing healthy or wholesome 
about them,” reflected Robert; “and then to find one who does 
not want to lecture on woman’s rights, who does not talk slang, 
and who yet takes such a keen interest in all sorts of subjects— 
now with a little extra polish she would be fit for any position, 
and with a few good lessons in dancing—” 

He was interrupted in his monologue of all that would be 
needed for him to put the mint-stamp on his future wife, to 
make her virgin gold recognised by the world as current coin, 
and startled out of his dream by an exclamation from Anne, who 
was complaining bitterly of the midges; and he attempted a com- 
pliment in his slow discursive way to the cool comeliness of the 
other companion who sat opposite to him, smiling and undis- 
turbed by such accidents, her eyes resting with a serene glance 
on some red and fallow deer hiding themselves beneath the branches 
of beech trees. She looked as if she were made for the sunlight, 
and as if the sun only penetrated her transparent skin to trans- 
figure it. — 

“None of the little troubles seem to affect you which worry 
ordinary mortals,” he began; but the compliment sounded 
somewhat laboured, and he was taken aback at the glimmer of 
amusement in the brown eyes which were suddenly turned from 
the red deer-on himself. But before she had time to answer 
him, Anne—who could contain herself no longer, and who was 
apt to reflect that she wondered “ how other girls could bear it 
when men talked to them as if they were fools,’ no man having 
ventured to talk to her so—interposed somewhat crossly, “ Don’t 
let us get stupid.” 

A feeling of annoyance for the moment chased away the poetic 
love-pain which was by no means unpleasing in Robert’s breast. 
He seldom, as his sister knew, descended from the heights, and 
“stupid” was a word which could rarely be applied to one so 
sensible. He was ready with a withering retort to reduce Anne 
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to her proper level, but Irma, glancing from the sister to the 
brother, and knowing the weaknesses of both, intercepted it with 
a sort of merry despair. 

“ Anne, dear, it is the midges—even Solomon could not talk 
sense if he were being bitten by midges. But we can’t help the 
midges—they have a way of doing it—it’s of no good being 
vindictive with Providence.” 

“Robert is not a Solomon, though he thinks himself one,” 
said Anne, beneath her breath ; her good humour not being re- 
stored. 

“I would not commit myself to such a rash statement if I 
were you.” 

And then even Robert laughed. “Ten thousand pardons,” he 
said lightly ; “I never envied Solomon till the Queen of Sheba 
came to him.” 

Anne glanced round sharply, but Irma’s quiet, unsuspicious. 
manner disarmed her curiosity, and Robert, who was apparently 
at the end of his tether, collapsed into silence for the rest of the 
short drive. 

Irma was oddly irresponsive, he acknowledged, but he had 
perfect confidence in himself, and found comfort in attributing 
her imperturbability to a shyness which had nothing in common 
with a lack of breeding, and was only a characteristic of her 
maidenliness. He was proud to think that he would be the 
Pygmalion to wake this statue into life; any thought of failure 
had never occurred to him. But he admitted to himself that his 
sister was in the way, and thought that Irma would be more 
“ comeatable ” in the boat. 

His hopes were to be realized in a way he had scarcely 
expected. For, by the time they reached the boats, the weather 
had changed. The oil-like surface of the lake was beginning to 
be rippled by little wrinkling waves. The humming of insects 
had ceased. Instead, there was another humming at the tops of 
the fir trees, stirred by the rising breeze. And the grey mists 
which had been creeping up the mountain sides were beginning 
to take mysterious shapes, while the clouds which gathered over 
the lake had a strange, weird appearance such as ‘Turner would 
have liked. 

Anne shivered, and drew her cloak more tightly round her 
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shoulders, declaring it to be too thin to keep out the cold. And 
then she sighed for Ensleigh. 

“T declare, since we came here we have done little else but 
watch the barometer. J shall go back in the carriage. I am 
sure it is not safe to venture out in a boat.” 

But the two could not go without her, and she was persuaded 
to try, when the old boatman who was consulted as an oracle 
declared it would be safe enough to row to the island. He did 
not think the rain would be anything, and laughed at the idea 
of any difficulty in steering round the corner. 

“He wants to let out his boat,” said Anne, in a deprecating 
‘voice. 

Her fears increased when, after getting over the slippery 
boulders, and watching Robert drawing the polished blades 
through the bright clear water, it was evident that he made 
little progress. 

“The wind is against us, and even if we reach the island we 
shall never get round the corner; and my cloak is not warm 
enough,” protested Anne. 

Robert glanced pleadingly at Irma. 

“ZI have nothing on to spoil, and will go with you a little 
way, she said, looking with satisfaction at the blue distances of 
wooded valley, with smoke-wreaths from the cottages, and for- 
getting her fears about Robert in her pleasure at the expedition, 
and her unwillingness to spoil the happiness of another. 

“T believe you,” muttered Robert, looking approvingly at the 
close-fitting cloth dress and the loosely-tied kerchief adorning 
the beautiful bust. “It seems to me you are always ready for 
wet weather or fine. We will just go to the island and then we 
will come back,” he added, loftily disregarding the attempt at 
telegraphy in his managing sister’s disapproving eyes. 

It was more. easily said than done, even though Anne was 
safely landed and no longer hindered them with her fears, 
Irma sat silently for awhile, watching the glittering drops like 
diamonds dripping from Robert's oars. 

They had intended to visit Inishail and get a peep at the ruins, 

“T’ll row the boat to the island, and then we can moor it while 
we visit the old place,” he explained loftily as before, still mak- 
ing little progress. 
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“Won't the boat wobble awfully, and suppose we lose it 
altogether ? ” 

“Qh, the current is only in the midstream.” 

“Had I not better help you ?” she suggested in another minute, 
during which she had been watching the “twinkles” on the 
water, with corresponding dimples on her own amused face— 
doubting Robert's muscular strength. It needed properly braced 
sinews to contest with this current. He made a show of opposi- 
tion, but as the water began to swirl and gush around the bows, she 
took up another pair of sculls, lying at the bottom of the boat, and 
rowed with a will. 

“You have a fair amount of muscle, for a woman,” he remarked 
encouragingly, as he glanced at the polished rounded arm and 
lustrous skin of the rower, the exercise deepening the wild rose 
on either cheek. 

She laughed, and caught his eye, for she was doing nearly all 
the work. And though he did not understand (he would have 
been affronted if he had understood) a responsive smile flashed 
between them, displaying the even white teeth of the girl. The 
laugh put him at his ease. 

“They should not have given us such a wretched ill-painted 
tub of a thing,” he said, forgetting his morbid self-consciousness 
and his fear of having undertaken what he could not accomplish 
as he recognised that though they were nearer to the island it 
would be difficult to reach it. They could see the tall foxgloves 
and cow parsley on its banks, but at the same moment the clouds 
increased, and there was a bronze-like metallic brightness on the 
water. 

They had spoken very little, for Robert was out of breath ; his 
sentences died off prematurely, and Irma did not feel that she 
was called upon to take the initiative. The silence suited her 
perfectly, for her eyes could roam while her tongue was idle, 
and Robert's conversational powers had never been of the highest. 

Presently he said— 

“Do you remember our being in a boat together once before, 
when we were children, on the river, not far from Ensleigh ?” 

She would have liked to have given a curt “No” to his ques- 
tion, but was too truthful to do so, as she looked up, her eyes wide 
and startled, with a sudden misgiving in them. 
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“Really, Mr. Everingham, you can hardly expect me to remem- 
ber. What about it?” 

“T won't remind you, but I believe you know,” he said, with a 
tender look, and an expression of feeling which seemed to soften 
all his nature and drop a curtain over his selfishness. 

And then a sudden blush flamed over both their faces as if the 
one had caught fire from the other, and Irma suddenly stopped 
rowing. For Robert had called her his “little wife” in those 
days long ago, and she perfectly well remembered though she 
had pretended not to do so. 

“ Children are often fools, and I was uo exception to the rule,” 
she said, in a voice half strangled in her throat, while the piteous 
red flag of distress was deepening on her cheek and neck. “ We 
can never reach the island. We must give up the absurd 
attempt.” 

The sharp tone in her voice took him by surprise. Once or 
twice during the last few days he had been a good deal pro- 
voked by catching sight of a look of amusement at his own 
expense on her speaking face which politeness made her attempt 
to hide. Her girlish alacrity, her readiness to take his sentences 
out of his mouth and finish them for him when he was slowly 
and didactically uttering them, had also been a little disconcert- 
ing. But never before had she spoken sharply. It came upon 
him like a rude shock, and he too stopped rowing. 

Just then they were in mid-current. The tide ran like a 
sluice-wheel, and wave after wave dashed up over the bows of 
the boat. It was perhaps the best thing which could have 
happened for both of them in that uncomfortable moment. For 
again there was a speechless pause, and then both began to 
row with all their might. All hopes of reaching the island 
were instantly abandoned. They made for the mainshore ; but 
row as they could, it was as difficult as ever to make progress 
against the current. The idea of reaching the proper landing- 
place had to be given up, for it was impossible to round the 
point, and other landing-place there seemed to be none—soft mud 
lining the shore and precluding the idea of getting a footing. 
Tired of rowing to no purpose, they at last espied a heap of 
stones jutting out a little way from the bank. The boat’s head 
shot beyond it, and, caught in the current, would have swung 
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again across the stream if Robert, seizing the boathook, had not 
made a manful effort to secure it. Irma, who had never before 
seen him so energetic, could almost have admired him as—strung 
up by the emergency—he scrambled on the stones wet and 
savage, but clinging still to the boat. Then the Fates seemed to 
be against her; for there was not an instant for hesitation as 
Robert, holding out his arms to catch her, cried to her, “ Come!” 
There was a quick wild throb in his heart as he said to himself, 
“Ts it not better so?” He thanked the wind, he thanked the 
rain which was beginning to fall in a blinding shower as he cried 
aloud in a dominant voice, “ You must jump at once, or you will 
be floated out—there is not a moment to be lost.” 

In another instant he caught her—lifted her, he would have 
liked to say, as she stood on the stones beside him. But that 
was a facon de parler, for she was as tall as he was, and did not 
hesitate to push him on one side with her strong white arms as 
she scrambled to her feet, and he attempted to press her to his 
heart, murmuring, “Irma, I love you!” 

Bashfulness was not one of Irma’s weak points, and yet her 
fair cheeks were all aflame as they stood side by side on the 
heap of sharp stones with the yielding mud all around them, 
and the boat floating away unhindered, he not venturing to take 
her hand or to offer her any more assistance. 

“Oh dear, what a mistake it is!” she cried when she regained 
her voice, “did no one tell you—?” And then with some 
sudden remembrance which checked her utterance, or with a 
fear of being discourteous, she stopped and pulled herself up, 
looking anxiously at Robert. She need not have done so. A 
quick receptivity was not one of that young man’s strong points, 
and he was in no hurry to cross-question her as to her exact 
meaning. 

In fact the terrified, almost horrified, look in her face was 
embarrassing, and his nervous exasperation was almost greater 
than his grief. He had intended to raise this girl to a position 
of importance—to do her a great honour, and he took credit to 
himself for discerning the potentialities in her. But he was 
ready in his mortification to admit that he had made a’mistake. 
She had rewarded him for his goodness by trying to make pulp 
of him. And though in the great emancipation of love there 
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had been a tacit, momentary abdication of his former dignity 
and pride, he was now sobered all at once, and ready to reassume 
the ermine and sceptre with a touch of self-rebuke. 

“It does not matter in the least what anyone might have told 
me.. You do not suppose J have the slightest desire to inquire 
into your affairs,” he said in an icy manner, disregarding her 
eager changes of countenance, her readiness for explanation, and 
even the quick alternations of her voice. 

“T like everything to be above-board, and I will tell you—if 
you like—that—” she was beginning, but he waved her into 
silence. 

A girl who did not know how to simper or look unmeaning 
nothings, and who could not cover a situation of this sort with 


silence and tact, would never do for a future peeress. He was. 


beginning almost to despise her. He looked at her fixedly, as if 
he neither saw nor heard her, speaking with the studied emphasis 
of cruel contempt. The sudden storm was over, and the sun 
was shining again, but he could not forgive her. For he felt as 
if the sun had gone out of his sky, the brightness from the trees and 
water, and as if the air were stifling. It was all her fault, and he 
said, speaking austerely as if every fibre in him had stiffened : 

“ Anne will be waiting for us—and your father will think we 
have been too long on our excursion. I will tell the boatman to 
go and fetch his boat.” 

And then as they began to ascend the bank, walking silently 
side by side, Irma recognised the likeness between him and his 
sister Anne in her stiffest and starchiest moods; recognised too 
that Robert’s temporary liking for her would pass, and that he 
had never loved her half so much as he loved himself. She 
pitied the woman who would be his wife, but ceased to pity him, 
for his lofty manner, as they drove home, made it impossible to 
think of him as a man who had just received his cowp de grace. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD SCANDALS. 


THE English public—like all other publics, I suppose—has a 
charming habit of sleeping placidly for years, despite all efforts 
to rouse it, and then of suddenly awaking and swearing at large 
over the things to which it had persistently and somnolently 
refused attention. The English public’s servants, knowing well 
this habit of their master, take pretty easily his short-lived 
wrath, making a certain bustle with broom and duster to allay his 
irritation, secure in the knowledge that he will presently fall 
asleep again and that all will be as before. Nevertheless it may, 
perhaps, be hoped that the new spirit, which is breathing in the 
Democracy, may bring about a normal state of clear-eyed per- 
formance of social duty, in lieu of the present alternation of 
sleepful indifference and of noiseful clatter, so that the administra- 
tion of public business may cease to be the synonym for waste- 
fulness, incompetence, and corruption. 

The so-called “School Board Scandals,” offer an admirable 
illustration both of official carelessness and of public neglect; 
with its usual impetuosity when awake, the public is anathema- 
tising the present Board, indifferent to or oblivious of the fact 
that the present Board, as a Board, is no more responsible for the 
state of affairs than is the public at large—indeed, that its work 
has been one wholly of reform of a state of things it found 
existing on coming into office. 

When the earlier Boards began the vast work of the education 
of the children of London, they were necessarily at a terrible 
disadvantage as compared with their successors. Their duties 
were quite new, and their position was regarded with fear and 
hatred by the active Church party. The average ratepayer 
looked on them with suspicious dislike, as adding an “ Education 
Rate ” to his other burdens, and grudged them every halfpenny 
by which those burdens were increased. Every member who 
insisted on additional expenditure worked with a halter round 
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his neck, which was likely to cut short his career if he spent. the 
ratepayers’ money too freely. Schools had to be built at break- 
neck speed to receive the children whose immediate education 
had to be undertaken by the Board. The best type of building, 
the most effective organisation, the most satisfactory forms of 
contract, the safest system of drainage—all these things had to 
be found out by experience ; precedents, that sheet-anchor of 
English practice, there were none. On the whole, the wonder is 
not that those first Boards did their work so badly, but that they 
did it so well. 

To the Works Committee was confided the whole task of 
housing, for school purposes, the child-population of the Metro- 
polis. An Architect’s Department was established, whence all 
plans, specifications, and paper-work in general came forth. 
Measuring surveyors, Clerks of the Works, and other officers were 
appointed, and in the organisation of this department the 
scamping of work caused by the fear of incurring imperatively 
requisite expenditure is apparent. Schools were commenced 
before the necessary papers were completed; Clerks of the 
Works were expected to superintend the building of three or 
four schools at the same time, though one was as much as any 
man could thoroughly overlook ; higher officials were allowed to 
take private practice in addition to Board duties, in order that 
their services might be retained at a lower salary than would 
otherwise have been demanded; tenders were accepted for 
erecting schools at prices which did not permit the payment of 
good workmen or the use of good materials. For all this, the 
niggardliness of the public is primarily responsible—of that 
public which squanders millions on a war to protect the interests 
of bondholders, but grudges hundreds for the training of its own 
children. ‘True, the members of those first Boards lacked civic 
courage; they should have boldly incurred the necessary cost, 
explained its necessity, leaving the public to dismiss them if it 
would. But there is little doubt that many of them, ardent 
educationists, were moved with fear that the public might rise 
against the Education Act if they found it imposed too heavy a 
burden, and they minimised the cost as much as possible, that 
they might not give a weapon to the enemies of popular edu- 
cation. Such as these were not animated by the mere selfish 
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dread of losing their own seats if they sent up the rates; but 
they feared a reaction against the School Board system, and a 
return to the voluntary, ae, the priest-ridden and inefficient 
education against which it was pitted. 

In 1879, the Works Committee made certain regulations for 
the carrying out of building work,—among others, that Clerks of 
the Works should keep diaries in which should be inserted the 
details of orders received, extras on the contract, etc. These 
diaries were to be returned to headquarters on the completion of 
each building job, so that the architect might know exactly 
what had been done. Of these regulations the Special Com- 
mittee of 1887-88—of which more anon—reported :— 

“Tt has been ascertained by the Committee that these regula- 
tions fell almost immediately into practical abeyance, and thie 
diaries which have been seen by the Committee do not contain 
any of the particulars which should have been entered in them. 
The Committee are unable to assign any explanation of these 
circumstances, especially as, at the date of these regulations, 
there was an out-door Inspector of the Clerks of the Works, 
whose duty it was to see that they performed their functions 
fully, and who also himself was under an obligation to present 
to the sub-Committee on Buildings concise reports, a at the end of 
each fortnight, on all schools in course of erection visited by him 
during that period, which reports, so far as the Committee are 
aware, were never made. Indeed, throughout the whole of their 
enquiry, the work of the Committee has been much embarrassed 
by the absence of many of the original documents, which ought 
to be in the possession of the Board, relating to the construction 
of the schools. It cannot be wondered at that, in the absence of 
proper supervision and records, abuses, of the nature indicated 
in the evidence before the Committee, should have crept into the 
execution of the works.” 


In fact, the resolutions, admirable in their conception, like 
certain other celebrated constitutions, “did not march,” and 
things muddled along in most unsatisfactory fashion until the 
summer of 1887. 

At that date there was on the Board an exceedingly competent 
man of business, accustomed to the practical superintendence of 
large undertakings—Mr. James Thomas Helby. Now Mr. 
Helby’s soul grew hot within him as he gazed at the mass of 
muddling incompetence above alluded to, with its wastefulness 
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of public money and its poverty of results. Mr. Helby some- 
times gives offence to his fellow-members by a certain imperious 
impatience with amateurishness, and by a manner that cannot 
be accurately described as suave. But he is a strong, clear-headed 
man, peculiarly well-fitted to bring into order a loosely con- 
ducted public department; and he has no mind to lose the 
character he has acquired outside as a competent and trust- 
worthy man of business by being a member of an incompetent 
and unbusiness-like public body. Mr. Helby, then, made up his 
mind to overhaul the Works Department, and he devoted the 
summer recess of 1887 to a thorough examination of various 
Bills of Quantities, accounts for building schools, etc., proving, to 
his own satisfaction, that there was something radically wrong 
in the condition of affairs. In this examination he was aided 
throughout by the Rev. Joseph Diggle, Chairman of the Board, 
to whom, with Mr. Helby, must be given the chief credit for the 
investigation which took place. Mr. Diggle’s position, in the 
outside world, puzzles me not a little. I went on the Board 
with a strong prejudice against him, from the accounts of him 
which had appeared in the Liberal daily press. After working 
with him for thirteen months, I can only say that the Board has 
no more competent member, and the ratepayers of London no 
more faithful and hardworking servant, than Mr. Diggle. As a 
Chairman he is strong, courteous—even under strong provoca- 
tion—firm, and absolutely impartial. Personally, I disagree 
with him on many points, and often vote against him; but, 
unless one is to take one’s own views as the standard of right- 
eousness, and to regard intellectual disagreement as moral 
delinquency, I fail to see why one should abuse Mr. Diggle. Be 
this as it may, it is to Mr. Diggle and Mr. Helby that we owe 
the appointment of a Special Committee by resolution of the 
Board, dated October 6th, 1887. This Committee was desired 
“to investigate and to report upon the whole of the existing 
arrangements relating to the work of the Works Department,” 
and “to consider and report to the Board as to the methods best 
adapted for securing sound construction in the building and 
enlargement of Board Schools.” The Committee met on Oct. 
17th, elected Mr. Boustield as Chairman, and associated with 
itself, as professional assessors, Mr. Ewen Christian, an architect, 
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and Mr. T. M. Rickman, a quantity surveyor. Forty-three 
meetings were held by the Committee, and they presented their 
final report in November, 1888—a date at which it was impos- 
sible for the expiring Board to take any action upon it. On the 
new Board, which came into office in December, 1888, Mr. Helby 
was appointed Chairman of the Works Committee, and the 
Works Department has since been completely re-organised on 
the lines laid down by the Special Committee of 1887-88. 
Before outlining this re-organisation, it will be well to glance at 
the evidence laid before this Special Committee. 

The first fact that saute awe yeux is the general looseness 
with which all business was conducted. Of real supervision and 
checking there was scarcely any. The following examination of 
Mr. Stitf,a former Chairman of the Works Committee, is in- 
structive. Mr. Diggle is the questioner : 


Who was responsible for adjusting the accounts after the work 
had been done ?—It was done in the architect’s office, the 
architect and the accountant, I suppose. You know the Works 
Committee never examined the accounts; we could not do that. 
Everything that was done here was brought to us prepared and 
simply passed. 

So that, supposing something was wrong, who was responsible? 
—Well, that is the difficulty. 

But suppose it had come to your knowledge that no order 
was given for the execution of work until the time when the 
work had to be paid for, would you have considered that to be a 
regular way of doing business ?—Of course not, decidedly not. 
I should imagine, but I do not know personally, that such a 
course would be very wrong. 

Then, as Chairman of the Works Committee at that time, you 
acted upon the assumption that irregularities of that kind were 
not taking place, and that everything was proceeding upon the 
lines that were laid down by your Committee ?—Oh, decidedly 
so, sir; I never knew anything to the contrary. 


This child-like confidence was unhappily betrayed, but Mr. 
Stiff was clearly a genial and easy-going gentleman, far more 
pliant than his name would suggest. For when it appeared that 
Mr. Combe, a man in a responsible position (that of out-door 
inspector of Clerks of the Works), had taken a bribe, and Mr. Stiff 
was asked why he, knowing of this, had not mentioned it to the 
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architect, so that the culprit might at once have been dismissed 
—he placidly replied that it had come to his notice “in some 
bye-way,” that he himself “did not intend to come back to the 
Board again,” and had spoken to Mr. Combe on “ the undesirable- 
ness of his conduct,” saying, “as much to the man as anybody 
else could have said”! It may here be noted that dinners, and 
what were euphemistically called “ testimonials,” subscribed to 
by builders, were given, in more than one case, to Clerks of the 
Works employed by the Board to superintend the work of those 
very builders—a plan very “undesirable,” as we shall all 
agree. 

The Committee found, further, with reference to the accounts 
paid, that they were actually paid without measuring the work 
done, on “informal calculations formed prior to the work being 
undertaken ;” and they pointed out that accounts were not pro- 
perly certified before they were passed by the Works Committee. 
“Tt is true that the accounts have borne a certain number of 
initials and signatures, but upon enquiry it was found that each 
signature in turn was placed upon the account because another 
was found to be there, until ultimately, on arriving at the first 
signature or initial, the Committee became acquainted with the 
fact that it gave the Board no valid assurance or guarantee that 
the account so signed really represented the work charged for 
them.” 

One Clerk of the Works gave evidence which showed how bad 
materials had been used. He condemned some timber, but the’ 
builder appealed to Mr. Combe—the gentleman of the “testi- 
monial ” from builders—and Mr. Combe passed it, and on several 
other occasions condemned material was similarly passed. In 
one place terra-cotta steps were passed for stone, and had to be 
replaced in a few years. Another clerk had not troubled himself 
to see that plate glass was used for windows, although it was 
paid for, and merely argued that if cheap glass was used while 
dear glass was paid for, he “ had not the absolute control of the 
work ”—an expression which was ultimately reduced to orders 
of Mr. Combe, who would give his signature, passing materials 
not supplied, “on a little bit of paper.” Another clerk pointed 
out that when building an addition to an old school, he found 
the old school had no foundations he reported the fact, but Mr. 
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Combe ordered holes which had been dug to expose this lack of 
foundation to be filled up ere the architect came down to 
inspect ; the clerk, however, stuck to his point, and the building 
was underpinned, but his own position was not rendered more 
comfortable by his protest. In another case, the plans were 
drawn so badly that a landing on a staircase came only three 
feet above the landing below, so that no one could get up with- 
out crawling ; the staircase was pulled down, of course, and re- 
built ; so merrily went the ratepayers’ money. Again, common 
stock gutters were put in, this time by Mr. Combe’s written 
order, where specially designed ones of four or five times the 
value were paid for. In some cases, instead of the good hard 
dry rubbish, well rammed, specified as the foundation for tar- 
paving, mere mixed earth was shot in, which soon yielded, ruin- 
ing the pavement. Much of the passing of the bad work, apart 
from the cases of deliberate fraud, was due to the over-heavy 
duties imposed on the Clerks of the Works. Mr. Ewen Christian 
strongly urged that a Clerk of the Works should “ be constantly 
on the ground,” declaring that it was impossible “ for a wander- 
ing superintendent,’ with three or perhaps four schools to attend 
to, to prevent scamping. 

A fruitful source of mischief was the system of taking the 
lowest tender, without regard to the reasonableness of the price 
set. Mr. Roberts, a builder, stated that he could not tender for 
School Board work because of the prices; he mentioned the pay- 
ment of less than the current rate of wages, saying that men 
who took School Board work “can take on men under the current 
rate who would not be suitable for better work,” and so they 
were able to tender at a lower price. So the School Board work 
fell into the hands of a small number of contractors, who did 
little else. Mr. Roberts advised the Board to do its own build- 
ing, arguing that the difficulty would “not be greater than the 
Government has surmounted in its dock-yards.” Mr. Farrant, 
the deputy chairman and managing director of the Artizans 
Dwellings Co., advised the same course: he thought that “if you 
employ the men yourself and pay the full standard wages, you 
undoubtedly get a better stamp of men, but I rather question 
whether we get quite as much out of the men as a builder does.” 
Out of a large experience he declared that the best work was ob- 
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tained by this direct employment, and the abolition of the 
middleman. 

‘The Special Committee finally drew up a number of recom- 
mendations “for securing sound construction in the building and 
enlargement of schools, and for their proper maintenance;” these 
recommendations include provisions for better superintendence 
of all work in progress, a stricter choice in the contractors 
employed, the forbiddal of sub-letting, the carrying out of repairs 
and painting on a schedule of prices, the appointment of 
firms for divisions or groups of schools, who should be held 
responsible for the proper execution of the work, and that legal 
proceedings should be taken against contractors who had done 
bad work, wherever such proceedings were possible; they further 
advised that a separate Clerk of the Works should be employed 
on each new school in progress of building, and that the work 
should be inspected and tested at certain stages, before any 
plastering or covering over was permitted. 

When the new Board got to work, Mr. Helby was appointed 
Chairman of the Works’ Committee, and under his guidance that 
Committee diligently began to reorganise the Works’ Department 
on the lines laid down in the recommendations of the Special 
Committee. The Clerks of the Works who had been proved to 
have been most careless were dismissed, others were warned, and 
it soon became clear that the days of loose management were 
over. 

Two superior officers were appointed, one to superintend the 
erection, the other the repairs, of schools, and these two men 
now report fortnightly on every job in hand. The Clerks of the 
Works are no longer expected to perform impossible tasks, but a 
faithful supervision of the work placed in their charge is rigidly 
demanded, and carelessness meets with swift exposure. The 
cutting down of prices has been abolished, and any builder who 
desires to tender for Board work has to sign a declaration that 
he pays the minimum standard rate of wage; his competency 
as a builder is enquired into, as well as his financial stability: 
if these enquiries are satisfactorily answered, then, but not till 
then, he is placed on the list of firms who may tender for Board 
work. These conditions raised a storm among the inefficient 
and sweating builders, but the Works’ Committee stood firm, and 
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has carried its point. These are the most important of the 
reforms introduced during the year. 

The inspection of the superior officer for repairs has, however, 
disclosed a lamentable condition of things in connexion with 
some of the schools. Mortar made of dirt, joists left hollow, copings. 
set without cement, playgrounds tar-paved without hard founda- 
tion, these, with even more serious structural defects, have been 
found to exist more widely even than was shown in the report of 
the Special Committee. Worst of all is the state of the drainage. 
Over and over again it has been found that pipes have been so 
badly laid that stoppage thereof was inevitable; sometimes they 
have even been left unconnected with a sewer; in one case, 
mentioned to me by Mr. Helby early in January, the pipes had 
been laid, evidently by unskilled labourers, so that they could 
easily be lifted out one after another; and where a short length had 
been wanted, the ingenious workman, being presumably left 
without what he needed, had substituted an elbow, so making 
a pleasant arrangement of pockets in the drain, in which soil 
could accumulate until a complete stoppage was induced. It is 
a question, indeed, whether the drainage of every school ought 
not to be overhauled, so grave are the defects found in each case 
that has been under examination, and so terrible the danger from 
poisonous exhalations among a crowd of underfed children and 
overstrained teachers. 

It will now, perhaps, be understood why many members of the 
Board have felt a little impatient over the hysterical outcry 
raised by the press during the “silly season.” All the above 
fucts—with the exception of those last mentioned—have been 
within the knowledge of every painstaking member of the Board 
at any time during the last year: the facts as to the defective 
drainage have been discovered in consequence of the reformed 
system of inspection introduced. Why then should one or two 
members, who have not even taken a share of the onerous work 
of Mr. Helby and his colleagues, run about cackling, like a pullet. 
over her first egg, over the “scandals”? Why did they not make 
all this fuss in December, 1888, instead of in December, 1889 ? 
And why have they not taken some part in the work of reorgani- 
sation? It would have been comparatively reasonable to have 
asked for a Commission of Enquiry, or even for a Royal Com- 
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mission, in the winter of 1888-89; it is senseless to do it now, 
when the changed system has made, we may hope, a recurrence 
of the scandals impossible. But then in the winter of 1888-89, 
there were the County Council Elections taking up public atten- 
tion, and then came Parliament, and the Parnell Commission, 
and racing, and cricket, and other matters dear to the public 
mind, so that-a wise and far-seeing member, yearning to 
deliver himself of the indignation seething within him, 
must needs put force upon himself until a fitter season, 
and found that fitter in the “ silly.” The press, 
glad of a sensation when all was at its deadest, opened full 
cry on the fresh scent ; facts mentioned in the previous spring 
and then passed without comment, were now seen in a new light 
and became big with the most fateful consequences. It is 
fortunate that the influenza arrived during the holidays, or 
doubtless that unwelcome visitor would have emanated from our 
schools. | 

What is true, however, is that we shall have to atone for the 
laches of our predecessors, and that a heavier rate must be paid 
to make up for the shortsighted economy of earlier days. The 
sweating encouraged by former Boards has brought about its 
just Nemesis, and I confess that I do not feel any particular 
grief over the practical illustration thus afforded of our competi- 
tive, jerry-building system. The hateful sight of builders 
cheating the community, of officials conniving at this robbery of 
the State, of men and women elected by the people using their 
power to sweat the workers—it is all but one more illustration 
of the hideousness of that industrial system, in which the fittest 
to survive are the most unscrupulous and the least conscientious. 
Nothing but the spirit of Socialism can purify our public life, and 
make men as honest in their dealings with their fellow-citizens 
as they are in their dealings with their friends. Worse than 
private treachery and fraud are treachery and fraud practised 
on the public, and the basest of all betrayals is that in which 
a public trust is used for public wrong. ) 
ANNIE BESANT. 







































































STRANGE DISHES. 


My sea time dates back to 1863, when I joined the service, and 
for the first time in my life had the honour of walking on Her 
Majesty’s quarter-deck, arrayed in blue and gold, with a sword 
by my side. When one walks along lashed to a sword, he has to 
study a certain deportment, best seen in the swinging gait of a 
Captain of Marines ; this is to obviate the disagreeable tendency 
the sword possesses to get between your legs and capsize you. 

I remember being thus upset both in body and mind one 
morning, just as I was lifting my hat to bow to the admiral’s 
daughters. I really had not meant to prostrate myself at their 
feet, charming though the girls were, and I fear they nearly 
choked themselves trying to strangle a titter. But I was glad 
when the next dance came round, giving me a chance to redeem 
my crippled honour. 

I daresay on the whole, I was a little green then, having just 
been “caught,” as it were, in the wilds of Scotland. I was young 
of course, and I possessed all a Caledonian’s independence of 
character, splendid audacity, and a fund of patriotism that 
would have been more easily measured by the peck than by the 
pound. 

And yet, strange as it may appear, I had eaten a considerable 
quantity of oatmeal, before then, and any day, preferred porridge 
or brose to beefsteak, albeit I had choice of both. 

Although comparisons are odious, I beg leave here to say a 
word about the “living” of two very distinct portions of the 
Queen's people, viz., the peasantry of the north of Scotland, and 
those of the south of England, among which I am at present re- 
siding. 

It isa remarkable thing that an Aberdeenshire farm servant 
or a “ darger” can keep his family of say six or eight, including 
his wife and himself, on about twelve shillings a week, while 
families starve here in Berkshire on double that sum. And 
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why? Because beef, bacon, white bread and brown beer, are 
the staples of the Englishman’s diet, and oatmeal, milk, potatoes, 
greens, and butter, with meat on Sunday, and eggs when they 
can be had, with hares, rabbits, or game, if Providence sends 
them, keep the northern Scot healthy and happy all the year 
round. Beer he seldom sees, and only now and then of an even- 
ing—whisky. Remember I am talking of country life. It is the 
cities that bring up Scotia’s whisky bill. 

I need not say a word about the physique of the peasant 
Scotchman. We all know what they are as soldiers. Your 
Berkshire ploughboy goes to fat, the Scot to wiry muscle, 
bone and nerve. The first soldier, by the way, who scaled the 
ramparts of Tel-el-Kebir, was a lad frum the plough. He be- 
longed to one of the Highland regiments, and was slain, though 
he sold his life dearly. 

Since the Queen brought porridge into use as a breakfast dish, 
it has become fashionable in England; only few know how to 
make it. They boil it so long that it is unfit for human food, 
and might best be used for pasting paper on a wall. Here is a 
health hint. Put the salt inthe water first. Whenever the water 
begins to boil, begin to “meal in.” Use the medium-ground oat- 
meal, and “meal in” till it is quite thick. Let it boil for five 
minutes, then pour into plates to cool. When cool, eat with 
milk, not sugar. 

But brose may be digested when porridge cannot. This I have 
often proved. It is made thus: take a basin and heat it before 
the fire, the kettle being ready, boiling hard, and rattling its lid. 
Now put in a handful and a half of oatmeal—medium size—and 
a teaspoonful of salt. Then simply pour the water on, and stir 
as if making starch. It must be very thick and lumpy. Pour 
about two tablespoonfuls of the boiling water over the top, and 
on this float a large piece of butter. Kat hot, with milk, but do 
not pour the milk over it. It is a delicious and wholesome dish, 
and children like it better far than porridge. 

I wish I had space to give receipts for more Scotch dishes, 
Another day, with our Editor’s permission, I may. 

Sailors all over the world are fond of vegetables. What soup 
ever made can equal pea-soup, as made on board ship? Green 
vegetables of all kinds are eaten by our bold tars with a relish 
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utterly unknown on the dull tame shore. Abroad we also have 
the sweet potato, cassava root, plantains, and yams. 

On the coast of Africa, while hunting slavers in the saucy 
little Penguin, 6 guns, we were not over well found and—will 
it be believed ?—we were sometimes hungry. Our little mess 
had somehow run in debt, and for six months, until we paid to 
the uttermost farthing, we elected to live upon ship’s provisions. 
These, however, had run short, so we six young officers had only 
an allowance of four men, 2.¢., we were “six upon four.” To be 
sure, whenever we landed, we invested in a few fowls, a kid, or 
sucking pig, and for a time lived in clover, only to revert dis- 
mally to the salt meat one day and salt pork and pea-soup the 
next. We had preserved potatoes in addition, and sometimes 
sardines and onions. Our butter gave out, and we bought 
some from an American ship. As it never melted with the 
‘heat, as good butter always does, it must have been some species 
of butterine. 

llowever, it was better than want. But how very small that 
bit of pork or beef looked in the centre of the table, and with what 
hungry eyes did we behold it! Once upon a time during this 
cruise, we took the Bishop of Central Africa and his curate 
down from Zanzibar. The curate was sick all the time, but the 
bishop—a splendid, great fellow—was as hungry everlastingly 
as two hunters rolled into one. He lived in the commander’s 
cabin, and the latter sometimes sent in to beg a bit of our beef. 
We were not going to refuse the Church, so had to eke out our 
scanty meal by eating biscuit. 

These biscuits were about one-third weevils. We fried them 
in grease to make them palatable. Some had maggots in them, 
and these we utilised by holding miniature Derbies and Aseots. 
It was simple enough; you had a maggot and [ had a maggot, 
and we raced them while the others made their bets. 

We sometimes saved our rum till night; the plague of it was 
that it made us hungry. However, we had a cure for this—a 
roasted yam supper. The engineer would cook the yams, as 
big as one’s head they were, and we devoured them with butter. 
Delicious! We could sing then, and spin yarns, and talk of 
home till past four bells, albeit the huge cockroaches were crawling 
about, or, on very hot nights, fying about in hundreds. 
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But we had red-letter days even during these hard times. 
When we got hold of a turtle, for instance. Have you ever 
eaten turtle, reader? You may feel insulted at: the question, 
but, allow me to inform you, that turtle newly caught is a very 
different thing from the wretched starvelings that are brought 
home to London, that have had nothing to eat for perhaps 
three weeks or a month. Eat turtle, fat and fresh from the blue 
sea, and never forget it. 

Fruit, too, of many sorts we seldom or never ran out of. I 
could not even name the different varieties to be bought for the 
proverbial old song, from the natives of African shores. King 
among them all stands the cocoa-nut; the palm on which it 
grows proudly rears its head aloft high over the forest, as if the 
fruit were food fit only for Jupiter. Jupiter here or Jupiter 
there, however, if you are travelling anywhere in the woods and 
request a little black boy to get you a green cocoa-nut, no spider 
ever ran up a thread more swiftly than he ascends the stem and 
presently the enormous fruit comes thundering down. The 
husk is partly removed, the top of the soft shell cut off with a 
knife, and lo! a quart at least of the most delicious water ever 
one drank; cool, too, as if it had come from the earth’s dark 
depths. The half-formed jelly that would eventually have 
become the fruit lines the shell, and may be scooped out with a 
spoon, | 

Next comes the luscious, delicious mango, then the pine-apple, 
acres of which grow in the woods of Zanzibar. 

Guavas, ripe and lovely, eat like strawberries smothered in 
cream ; oranges, citrons, and huge pomolas are all excellent, and 
the little lime makes the most healthful of drinks. We used to 
bring off huge bunches of bananas to hang up and eat at our 
own sweet wills. 

There is a black bee, by-the-bye, that sometimes inhabits the 
lime tree, and is an ugly customer if once aroused. It is bigger 
and more poisonous than any hornet. These | have seen chiefly 
at Johanna. The Arab princes used to come off, to greet 
officially the arrival of our ship, arrayed in crimson and golden 
raiment, with gilded turbans and fine linen. Next day they came 
off with nothing worth mentioning on, to beg for our washing, 
and to sell us fowls, eggs, and wild honey. Such is life on the coast. 
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Fish is not always abundant when cruising. When at anchor 
on a bank we caught many different kinds, but they were not 
always edible. Some were painted in such brilliant colours, that we 
were afraid to eat them. We never feared to eat the flying fish 
however, and many of these were so accommodating in the 
tropics as to leap on board when a light wasshown. When fried, 
they taste not unlike a fresh herring, but are more delicate in 
flavour and more easy of digestion. 

If nothing better is to be had, shark makes a fairly good fry ; 
but as the monster is not particular as to his diet, sailors are not 
over fond of him. One of these interesting but hideous demons 
of the sea, that had been following our ship for days while on a 
voyage to Bombay, was eventually hooked and slain. 

“ By all means,” said Captain G———, “have him opened, and 
see what he has been having for dinner lately.” 

The collection recovered from his stomach was both amusing 
and awful. Quite a quantity of fish there were of many species 
and sizes, and some alive; there was a sowpe en bowilli tin, 
several sardine boxes, a salmon tin or two, a half-digested land- 
snake (how he had come by this is a puzzle), some brass coat 
buttons and a large belt buckle, and, lastly, the temporal and lower 
jaw-bones of a human being. It is needless to add that we did 
not eat any portion of this particular shark. 

We often had a treat of rock oysters. The men, who had been 
on shore after wood, would bring bucketfuls on board, which 
they had found attached to the root stems of the mangrove trees 
that are}covered at high water. Hence the saying, “ oysters 
growing on trees.” 

Sailors will eat almost any kind of fish, or try to. When 
some unknown species has been captured, the British tars survey 
it, turning their quids, looking véry wise, and giving vent to such 
remarks as “Looks an odd customer, Bill!” “Never seed such 
a funny fish afore, Jack!” ‘“ Whatadroll head! What a know- 
ing tail! Think he'll eat ?” “Try ’m, anyhow,” and into the 
pan he goes, and more than likely is presently pronounced “ de- 
licious !” 

The flavour of fishes depends on what they eat. Asa rule I 
should avoid those who hug the bottom, or bury themselves in 
mud, eels excepted probably; but rich and rare though the 
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conger be, the fact that it does eat the flesh of drowned sailors, 
detracts in some slight measure from one’s enjoyment while 
eating the beast. 

Many sorts of reptiles are relished by sailor folks, It is 
natural to eat turtle and turtle’s eggs; the creature is a sailor 
like ourselves. But roasted snake, as used on the Australian 
coast, I could not touch. I believe I have eaten the tail-flesh of 
the crocodile; and the huge, hideous-looking iguana lizard is a 
rare treat. We used to fall in with it on the coast of Africa. 
The animal lives on vegetable matter, and the flesh is fragrant 
and sweet, and as tender as spring chicken. 

During our slave-hunting commission, two or even three well- 
armed boats used to be sent away from the ship for a month’s 
cruise ‘along the coast, a place of meeting being appointed for the 
end of this pleasant gipsy-outing, and the gunboat herself going 
away in another direction. 

We wore our uniform all day, cruising about in search of slave 
dhows. We boarded these if we could. If they were innocent, 
they graciously permitted us to see their papers ; if guilty, they 
ran, then we had to give chase, and probably after getting along- 
side we had to fight before capturing them. After toiling about 
in the sun all the livelong day, we made for shore in the 
evening, and prepared to cook dinner. This was the meal of the 
day ; for our luncheon had consisted of a morsel of raw pork, 
with biscuit steeped in the sea to give it a flavour. This would 
be washed down with a dose of quinine. An allowance of rum 
we had, but this was invariably kept for dinner. Now as to the 
latter. We used to make a point of landing where we found 
cocoa-nut trees growing, for near these natives always live. Our 
meal consisted of a kind of half-Irish, half-gipsy stew. While 
the fire was being built, and the water, onions, sweet potatoes, | 
yams, and other vegetables put in our pot and placed over the 
stones to simmer, I would hurry away inland to the cocoa-nut 
clump, probably a quarter of a mile from the shore. Here I 
would find the native huts ; and the sudden apparition of a white 
man at eventide in the Indian village, would invariably cause 
fearful consternation and uproar. Children and women would 
scream and run, and the very fowls go flying all over the place. 
It was these fowls I had come for, or probably a kid. A dozen 
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of the former I could generally buy for, say, five-and-twenty 
Indian pice—about a shilling of our money—and a kid for half 
that. The fowls were speedily killed, plucked, and cleaned, and 
ere the great pot was well “at the boil,” I would be back once 
more on the beach. Salt, pepper, and a dust of curry completed 
the stew and formed a dish that a prince might have partaken 
of. When we had finished and swallowed our modest drop of 
rum, and perhaps a little more of the quinine solution, singing, 
“yarning,” or even dancing round the camp-fire became the order 
of the evening. The ruddy light of the fire falling on the merry 
faces of the British tars, and the dusky forms of the naked 
natives formed a scene a Rembrandt might have delighted in. 

When bed-time came we pulled off from the shore a little way 
—for we could not trust the savages—cast anchor, dressed our- 
selves in suits made from English blankets, set our sentries and 
went to sleep in the bottom or seats of the boats, literally rocked 
in the cradle of the deep. 

At our head quarters—Zanzibar—we had sometimes butcher's 
meat. The Arab butchers would kill a cow. They use the 
knife, previously praying over the victim. The blood which 
falls into a pit is speedily devoured by the blue-bottle flies, these 
latter being the real and indeed the only scavengers in this 
strange city. 

While out cruising and camping, we often had “spatch cock ” 
for breakfast, and a very simple but delicious dish it is. A fowl 
is cleaned and split down the back, so as to be flattened out, and 
is then broiled over a clear wood fire. 

Our old Arab interpreter’s receipt for making a fowl curry is, 
I think, the best known. The curry was freshly prepared each 
time from turmeric and seeds, an onion or two was shredded and 
placed in the pot over the fire, floating in butter. As soon as 
this was well browned, the fowls torn to pieces were added. 
When these were half-browned the curry mixture was added. 
The latter consisted of not only the fragrant powder, but a milk 
formed by grating down half a cocoa-nut, and passing through a 
hair sieve, with the addition of water. The fowl was stewed in 
this, and when done, the gravy was thickened with flour. 

In India the petals of some flowers are stewed in sugar, and 
form a most delightful item for dessert eaten with custard or sujee. 
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To many the following would seem to be strange dishes, and 
yet I know many people who eat such food, even though not 
compelled to. Horse-flesh—I know an old gentleman in London 
who pays a visit regularly twice a week to a cat’s-meat em- 
porium, selecting and carrying home a choice tid-bit from the 
flesh displayed on the counter. He keeps a good house, and is 
by no means a miser. 

Rats.—During the siege of Paris many people acquired a de- 
cided penchant for stewed rats. At this moment I know a 
clergyman who not only uses rat-flesh at his own table, but has 
taught his servants to be as fond of it as he is himself. Mice 
are also eaten in pies. 

Guinea-pigs or hedge-hogs make a very delicious dish; to this 
I can testify. Young “crows” or rooks make excellent pie. 
Frogs, we in England do not much affect, but in France and 
America, they, or parts of them, are esteemed a very great de- 
licacy. 

Nor do we care for snails. There is a special way of cooking 
these, and done as the French do them, they are both wholesome 
and nutritious. 

Once upon a time—somewhere in the beginning of the present 
century—the oat crops were almost wholly destroyed in the 
north of Scotland, and there was a great famine in the land. 
The poorer people in many cases were reduced to living skele- 
tons. But all through this fearful time two girls who lived to- 
gether in a crofter’s hut remained plump and bonnie, rusy-lipped, 
bright-eyed, and as happy as the summer's day is long. They 
told no one of their secret till better times came round, then 
they confessed that the staple of their diet had been snails. 

When beset for months among the heavy ice of Greenland 
north, and on half allowance, we revelled in many strange dishes. 
The flesh of the great snow-bear was relished by the men, though 
the flavour was too high for my particular palate. They also 
ate the flesh of young seals. We in the cabin, meanwhile, had 
many a delicious fry of lamb-seals’ liver. This was really a 
treat. Guillemots we also found extremely good, but not always 
very tender. They were easily killed, and before being cooked 
were invariably skinned. We thus got rid of their fishy flavour. 
Did the reader ever hear of monkey soup? O, you would not 
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catch me dining off any such dish. But our Kroomen out on 
the coast—huge great hulking black men they are, who could 
eat anything—used to rejoice in monkey stew, thickened with 
monkey nuts, sometimes called pea-nuts or ground nuts! I 
think I see, even now, half-a-dozen of those fellows seated round 
their cauldron. They did not eat prettily, and when now and 
then from the depths of the pot, one of them would hook up a 
grinning skull, the scene became almost appalling. 

We were once lying becalmed about Christmas time in one of 
the Reaches of Magellan Straits, and there was not a very great 
deal in the ship to eat. 

“QO, for a turkey or goose !” said Jackson of our mess. 

“Don’t talk of it,” said our first lieutenant; “the memory 
makes my mouth water.” 

“T say, though,” remarked our little paymaster, “couldn’t 
we find some substitute for goose or turkey ? ” 

“Where? How?” was the cry. 

“ Why, an albatross, to be sure!” 

“To be sure. Hurrah! Happy thought!” 

“ But,” said I, “is it not unlucky to shoot an albatross? Is it 
not risky ? Remember the Ancient Mariner.” 

“ Bother the Ancient Mariner. We'll run the risk.” 

Well, it was by no means difficult to bring down an eagle of 
the sea in those regions. The huge bird was duly skinned, 
stuffed and roasted for our Christmas dinner, and in due time 
hoisted aft and placed on the table. 

The huge creature turned out a tough and a terrible fraud, 
and we had to fall back on pork and pudding. 

I shall never hanker after roast albatross any more. 


XORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
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DARWINISM ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 


‘* To what base uses we may return, Horatio !” 


ALAS for Darwin! if he were alive, he would experience the 
drawbacks of popularity. Frenchmen are just now fathering on 
him a “ new race of small carnivora, that avail themselves of the 
excellent invention of the struggle for life, as a scientific excuse 
for every sort of villany.” . “When applied,” says M. 
Daudet, “these theories of Darwin are wicked, because they 
resuscitate the brute in man, and cause the quadruped, that has 
learnt to stand upright, to walk on all fours again.” 

The men who utter these enormities, on and off the stage, 
are by no means fools or persons of little consequence, but men 
of mark and wit. Neither do they publish these views, by way 
of airing a paradox, or to amuse themselves at the expense of 
the Philistines. In sober seriousness, and with all possible 
gravity, they have for the last few weeks put forth these 
astonishing truths. Woe to the scientific theory that finds its 
way into the ignorant and narrow brains of the French novel- 
writers and journalists of the day! 

Our men of letters have not become acquainted with the 
Darwinian struggle for life, by reading the works of the great 
naturalist. They are not used to such brain-work. No, their 
knowledge of it has dawned upon them through the wisdom of a 
penny horror. 

Some ten years ago an old milkwoman was killed. Her 
murder, from the circumstances attending it, produced so deep 
an impression, that it is remembered to this hour. The discovery 
of the murderers was made in a curious way. Barré, the old 
woman’s broker, offered to assist the judge in his inquiry. 
Everybody knows that in France the judicial inquiry is not 
made in public before a jury, but in private, before a single 
judge. Barré volunteered full particulars as to the habits and 
circumstances of the victim, and as to the shares and securities 
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in which she had invested her small fortune, £400, scraped to- 
gether during a life of hard toil. He had several interviews 
with the judge, who thanked him for his willingness to help in 
the discovery of the culprit, when it happened, upon a certain 
occasion, that the judge on conducting him to the door of his 
room, remarked innocently— 

“You once wore your full beard, M. Barré !” 

On hearing this simple observation, Barré trembles, and turns 
livid ; the judge immediately claps his hand on his shoulder, and 
says :— 

“T hold the murderer.” 

Barré, utterly lost, confessed that he and his friend Lebiez, a 
medical student, had committed the crime. The two murderers 
were intelligent and educated young men of four or five and 
twenty years of age. Lebiez was one of the most] distinguished 
students of the medical school of Paris. His professor, Dr. 
Vulpian, and his comrades, believed there must be some gross 
mistake when they heard of his arrest. A few days after the 
murder, Lebiez had lectured on Darwinism, and had \been at 
great pains to explain the theory of the struggle for life, and the 
law of the survival of the fittest. 

On learning he had been betrayed Lebiez did not deny his 
crime, but proceeded to explain the theory of it. The milk- 
woman had deposited £400 in the hands of his friend Barré, who, 
instead of buying securities with the money, had spent it. This 
sum of money could at any moment be asked for, and Barré, un- 
able to refund it, would be prosecuted and condemned for breach 
of trust. He, Lebiez, had therefore to choose between the social 
ruin of his friend, a man of respectable birth and great promise, 
and the death of an old woman, very useless and uninteresting. 
He never for a moment hesitated to devote himself to his school- 
fellow, killed off the old milkwoman, and scientifically cut up 
the body, in order to rid himself of it, piecemeal. 

This murder was something out of the common. Lebiez was 
not an impulsive brute, killing in self-defence, when found out, 
but a cool and calculating man, deliberately planning his action, 
carrying it out with the utmost determination, and colouring it 
with a scientific theory. He died bravely. Barré had to be 
carried up the scaffold, whereas Lebiez ascended the steps with a 
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firm foot. After his head had been passed through the hole of 
the guillotine, and just as the knife was about to drop, somebody 
in the crowd cried out—“ Bravo, Lebiez!”—He raised his head, 
and turning his eyes in the direction of the voice, said distinctly 
—“ Adieu.” 

There was long and lively debate on the subject of this 
murder. Here was a chance for the anti-Darwinians! They 
were numerous and highly respectable, and took care not to lose 
so good an opportunity of falling foul of the scientific theory of 
which Lebiez had been an advocate. French freethinkers had 
been in the habit of charging religion with all the crimes com- 
mitted by religious people. The religious folk now retaliated, 
and accused the new theory as a school of crime. They were 
strongly supported by the men of science that considered Darwin 
as a scientific revolutionist, deserving of almost as rough handling 
as the _ revolutionists of the Commune. An _ archbishop, 
Monseigneur Dupanloup, if I remember rightly, went so far as to 
advocate Lebiez’ pardon, on the ground that he was a victim of 
the Darwinian theory, and that it was the duty of society to 
grant him time for repentance and the redemption of his sins. 

Albeit France was the birth-place of the theory of evolution— 
Haeckel and the German Darwinians, not to speak of the French, 
have made good the claims of Buffon, Lamarck, and Geoffroy de 
Saint-Hilaire, too deliberately ignored by the English Dar- 
winians—it was in France that the recognition thereof encoun- 
tered the greatest difficulties. French science appeared to be 
ashamed of its offspring, which had been adopted by, and found a 
home in, England. The Academy of Science, with the octogen- 
arian Flourens at the head of its old and fusty members, made 
war against the transformation of species; animals and plants 
had been created as they were, and as they were, they would 
continue to be in secula seculorum. “This was the law they 
would maintain until their dying day, sirs.” It was-necessary 
for Haeckel to come from Germany to Paris, for him to group 
and stimulate the young men who had given in their adhesion 
to the evolution theory. Since that day, Flourens and many of 
the old academicians have died, and younger and _ bolder 
naturalists have sprung up; but the victory is not yet com- 
pletely won over official science. Dr. Giard, for instance, a man 
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well known for his numerous scientific discoveries, had to wait a 
number of years before he was elected professor at the Museum 
of Paris, because he was notoriously an evolutionist. 

Now, although French writers are wont to ridicule the 
Academy, and to make fun of its antiquated notions, you will 
never meet people more ready to accommodate themselves to the 
prejudices of the past, or to bow down before the Academy and 
the opinions it hall-marks for circulation in the present. J must 
add that the refined public shares this spirit of officialism and 
routine with the writers who prepare intellectual food for its 
digestion. 

The murder of the old milkwoman popularised the Darwinian 
theory among the journalists and romance writers, who, in 
France, are distinguished by their want of scientific and philoso- 
phical culture. M. Daudet was one of those who, on this occasion, 
became acquainted with the theory of the struggle for life: of 
course, like the rest of his fellow-novelists, he conceived it after 
a much clearer and simpler fashion than Darwin. “ More indivi- 
duals are born than can find means to live. Do away with me, 
or I must do away with you.” Here you have the whole 
Darwinian theory in a nut-shell, according to the discerning M. 
Daudet: it is the man of science of his play who expresses this 
fine formula. In the preface to his Struggle for Life, M. Daudet 
tells us that he had begun to write a book, half romance and halt 
history, called Lebiez & Barré, two young Frenchmen of the 
period. He had been working at it for some two months, when 
there appeared in France, a translation of the admirable Crime and 
Punishment of Dostoievsky. The Lebiez of the Russian novelist 
is Rodion : he reasons out his crime ; he assassinates an old hag, a 
pitiless usurer, baneful to everybody, while her gold would be- 
stow joy and health on his mother and sister, whom he loves 
tenderly. Instead of delivering a lecture on the struggle for life, 
like Lebiez, Rodion writes an article for a review on The right to 
murder, and demonstrates philosophically that it is allowable 
to deliver the world from persons who stand in everybody’s 
way. 

M. Daudet understood that it would be impossible for him to 
rival the morbid genius of Dostoievsky, possessed of an unsur- 
passable faculty of psychological analysis, and he gave up his 
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historical romance. But the idea of the struggle for life appeared 
to him too luminous to be abandoned; he seized the first oppor- 
tunity of turning it into a play, and on the 30th of October last, 
there was produced at the Gymnase-Dramatique of Paris, a play 
in five acts and six tableaux, by Alphonse Daudet, entitled, The 
struggle for life. 

M. Daudet is not a professional playwright. It is only of late 
that he has turned his attention to the stage, and it is but fair 
to acknowledge that his play has much to recommend it. Some 
of the situations are dramatic, and the character of Mari-Anto is 
delicately drawn. 

Paul Astier, the son of an academician, is a rising architect, 
who, whilst restoring an old historical palace, wins the heart of 
the owner, the Duchess Padovani, (Mari-Anto) immensely rich, 
but on the wrong side of tifty, whereas, Astier is young, covetous, 
and “keeps moving.” “Darwin is his favourite author,” but 
like M. Daudet he has found in the Origin of Species, only the 
false law of population of parson Malthus. “ More individuals 
are born than can find the means to live;” whence it follows 
that a part of the human race must die of starvation, in order 
that the rest may live in comfort. And, logically, Astier decides 
in favour of comfort ; his motto is, “the strong eat up the weak.” 
The false Tichborne, who was not particularly bright, had a 
cleverer axiom. “The world,” he wrote in his note-book, in 
very bad English, here translated, “is composed of two sorts of 
men, the fools and the sharpers—and the one must prey on the 
other.” 

Astier’s ambition is to become a prime minister. He is already 
a member of Parliament, and an influential person whose opinion 
is taken ; but in the space of two years, he has squandered the 
whole of the duchess’s fortune, and is on the verge of ruin. He 
wants to get divorced from his old wife, and to marry an ex- 
tremely young Jewess. Marriage is his road to fortune, and 
women are his stepping-stones. He manages matters so well 
that his jealous Mari-Anto catches him en flagrant délit in her 
own house. But the duchess, who is a zealous Catholic, considers 
a divorce as a shame and a sin, contents herself with dismissing 
Astier’s sweetheart, a girl in her service, and retiring to the 
country. Astier follows her thither, plays the hypocrite and the 
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lover, obtains her pardon, and brings her back to Paris, where he 
hopes eventually to get her consent to a divorce. But time 
presses, for the young Jewess waxes impatient, and threatens to 
flit with her gold, Astier tries to hasten the dénodement. In 
the midst of a feast he offers a glass of poisoned water to his 
wife, but struck with terror, arrests her arm as she carries the 
glass to her lips. The duchess guesses his intention, and knowing 
him capable of a crime, she consents to a divorce in order to save 
him from temptation. The scenes between Astier and Mari-Anto 
are very fine. In the last scene of all, Astier is shot down by 
the father of the girl he had seduced, just as he is at the height 
of happiness and on the eve of his wedding with the Jewess, who 
is to make him a millionaire. 

M. Daudet kills Astier, he writes in his preface, because he, 
M. Daudet, is a good man, and cannot bear wicked people— 
ever since he ceased to be private secretary to the Duke of 
Morny, one of the foulest scoundrels of the Bonapartist clique. 
And his play is written with the purpose of showing his ab- 
horrence of the strug lifewrs, as he calls them in his beautiful 
English “ who being Darwinians to the back bone . . . are de- 
void of superstitions and of scruples, do not believe in God, and 
do not fear the policeman.” 

This pooh-poohing of the police, that last stronghold of mor- 
ality, is another grand discovery of M. Daudet. He traces it 
back to Berkeley, the Scotch philosopher, who, doubtful of the 
correctness with which our senses represent the external world 
to our minds, and considering the mind as something immaterial, 
that is incapable of forming a conception of material objects, de- 
clared that the external world did not exist, and M. Daudet, 
consequently, concludes that the policeman is to Darwinians a 
mere fiction. 

What to us appears incredible is that writers, like M. Daudet 
and others, should seriously make Darwin and his theory re- 
sponsible for the Lebiez’, Barré’s, and other beasts of prey let 
loose in our society. Prior to the publication of the Origin of 
Species, we lived in a world wherein theft and murder were un- 
known, and had it never been published we should have con- 
tinued to live in a society in which people thrive on the good 
and not on the evil fortune of their fellow-creatures. Doctors 
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and chemists would cease to pray for consumptions and fevers, 
boils and broken bones, for their daily bread; heirs would no 
longer impatiently await the opening of the wills of their dearly 
beloved relations; financiers would not fill their money-bags 
with the spoils of their brethren of the stock-exchange ; trades- 
men and manufacturers would not undersell and ruin one an- 
other ; employers would not flourish by starving their hands—if 
Darwin had not produced his book of evil omen ! 

Let us have the courage to acknowledge that we live in a 
wolfish society. Civil war rages from door to door, in the very 
hearts of our families, alike in town and in country. This 
savage war of commercial and industrial interests is the very 
condition of existence of our social organization. The Giffens 
and Levys of the day, the Seniors and Smiths of the past have 
sung this civil war to all sorts of airs, as the cause of Progress 
and the motive power of Civilisation: they have given it the 
true name, they have called it industrial and commercial Com- 
petition. 

The struggle for life is, after all, but an application to vegetal 
and animal life of the economical competition: Darwin himself 
has stated that his theory had been first suggested to him by 
Malthus’ law of population. 

We shiver as we read of crimes like these of Lebiez and other 
murderers, but we walk unmoved in the midst of the atrocities 
committed, daily and hourly, by competition. How insignificant 
would the crimes tried in the law-courts appear if we took into 
account the wholesale poisoning caused by the adulteration of 
food! At about the same time that Barré and Lebiez were 
murdering the old milk-woman, a London manufacturer was 
tried for mixing violet powder with arsenic and other dangerous 
substances. Packets of powder containing arsenic were pro- 
duced, cases of baby-poisoning as consequences were proved, and 
yet a jury of British Philistines was found willing to discharge 
the manufacturer. To adulterate all industrial products, and 
turn what should be wholesome food into deadly poison is only 
to obey the law of competition. 

The misery and suffering engendered by economical forces 
are more endless than the pebbles on the shore. In this 
terrible game of competition the factories and workshops devour 
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each other, the bigger capital swallows the smaller ; in the blind 
struggle of wild and uncontrollable forces, men are whirled like 
bits of straw. Some few, a very few, are carried to the pinnacle 
of fortune, but the great mass are brutally thrown down and 
trampled underfoot. The vanquished in the economical struggle, 
more terrible than the fury of war, are condemned to mercenary 
labour, to wage-slavery, to misery and starvation. And in this 
battle of interests it is to no purpose to appeal to the sentiments 
of religion, justice, humanity, love or friendship. The one thing 
recognised is the right of the strongest ; Va victis, the weakest 
to the wall! Capital, for all the blood and filth from which it is 
built up, is sacred ; it is the sovereign power that opens the gate 
of every earthly paradise. 

From the cradle to the grave we are enveloped by this atmos- 
phere of a pitiless battle of conflicting interests. This sad and 
stern reality, it is, and not scientific theories or religious creeds, 
that moulds human clay, that sharpens and exacerbates egotism ! 
Every man for himself is our law. Implanted in man’s heart 
and brain, this impels him to succeed by all means, to conquer or to 
die ; to crush others so as not to be crushed himself. Given 
these conditions of environment, one is justified in wondering 
that the increase of crime in France, since 1840, (and the same 
fact is true of other countries)—is not more considerable than 
it is. 

But modern life tends to break men’s animal spirits, to im- 
poverish their blood : it transforms impulsive brutes into reflect- 
ing and calculating beings. In capitalistic societies it is gener- 
ally the very young who furnish the contingent of the murderers. 
Civilisation puts into the hands of the more experienced an 
infinite variety of legal, if not less cruel, means of acquiring 
fortune, the one aim in life of civilised nations. Baudelaire, the 
mystic poet of realism, is right when he says: 


** If rape and fire, the knife and poisoned dart 
Have with their pleasant patterns broidered not 
The colourless canvas of our piteous lot, 
‘Tis that we’re craven-souled and lack the heart ! ” 


PAUL LAFARGUE. 


































ENGLISH ALCAICS: AN EXPERIMENT. 


THE employment of the Horatian metres in translating the poet 
is perhaps a somewhat bold experiment, but seems at least 
worthy of trial. The Alcaic Strophe, with its alternating verses 
of eleven, nine and ten syllables, is Horace’s favourite metre ; 
and I think much of the music of his verse is lost if we neglect, 
as we commonly do, his rhythm. The following attempt is 
intended to illustrate the swing and roll of the original, and for 
this reason the text is placed beside the translation. As to the 
question of rhymes or no rhymes, there are arguments for and 
against. Rhymes are appropriate to English verse, but the use of 
them often interferes with the closeness of the rendering. Fidelity 
and appropriateness ought to be the aim of the translator, and if 
he cannot be faithful with the use of rhymes he had better be 
inappropriate and leave them alone. 


HORACE. CAR. I. 9. 


Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum See how Soracte tow’rs o’er the neigh- 
Soracte, nec jam sustineant onus bouring 
Silvae laborantes, geluque Hills, white with snow! No longer 
Flumina constiterint acuto. the labouring 
Woods may sustain their load, and 
brawling 
Streams have stood still in the frost 
enthralling. 
Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco Drive out the cold! Let faggots 
Large reponens ; atque benignius with yellowest 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina Glare fill the hearth ; and pour out 
O Thaliarche, merum diota. the mellowest 
Old wine matured by four long 
summers, 
Friend Thaliarchus, in Sabine 
rummers. 
Permitte Divis cetera : qui simul Leave all the rest to heaven which 
Stravere ventos eequore fervido all-quieti 
Deproeliantes, nec cupressi Has stilled the winds o’er stormy seas 
Nec veteres agitantur orni. rioting; 


And aged ash and cypress hoary 
Motionless stand in their robes of 


glory. 
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Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere : 
et 
Quem Fors dierum cumque dabit, 
lucro 
Adpone : nec dulces amores 
Sperne, puer, neque tu choreas; 


Donec virenti canities abest 
Morosa. Nunc et Campus et are, 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri 
Composita repetantur hora : 


Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puellae risus ab angulo, 
Pignusque dereptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 


ENGLISH ALCAICS. 





What comes to-morrow, banish the 
thought of it ! 
What time fate grants you, cast away 
nought of it ; 
Nor spurn—for youth is not en- 
during— 
Love and the dance with their soft 
alluring. 


While grim, morose, grey hairs from 
your vigorous 
Youth still are distant, rush to your 
rigorous 
Field sports and games, and in the 
gloaming 
Love to the tryst will direct your 
roaming. 


Lo ! where a merry laugh is revealing 


her 
In inmost corner, dark and conceal- 
ing her, 
A dainty pledge, to make her 
linger, ji 
Snatch from her arm or her toying 
finger. 


GEORGE WHYTE, M.A. 





WEAarRY with the restless craving 
Of unsatisfied delight, 

Full of longing, void of having, 
Sleeps the poet through the nigbt. 


Night has vanished, he is sleeping ; 
Sunlight takes, without a sound, 
Life and death into her keeping— 
So the world goes round and round. 


With his friends; his love, his drinking, 
He has lavished all day long. 

Now nor feeling, hoping, thinking, 
In his sleep he dreams a song. 


Could he sing it—could we hear him— 
Life would gain a new respite. 
But the gods that hate and fear him, 


Kall him in the morning light. 

































LAW AND THE LAWYERS. 


“ PANURGE then without any more ado, threw a large leathern 
purse stuffed with gold crowns among them. The furred law 
cats no sooner heard the jingling of the chink, but they all began 
to bestir their claws like a parcel of fiddlers running a division ; 
and then fell to the squimble-squamble, catch that catch can. 
They all said aloud, ‘These are the fees, these are the gloves ; 
now this is somewhat like a tansy. Oh! ’twas a pretty trial, a. 
sweet trial, a dainty trial. O, my word, they did not starve the 
cause. These are none of your snivelling formd pawperises: no, 
they are noble clients, gentlemen every inch of them.’ ‘ By gold, 
‘tis gold,’ quoth Panurge, ‘ good old gold, I'll assure you.’ 

“Saith Gripe-men-all, ‘The court upon a full hearing (‘of the 
gold,’ quoth Panurge), and weighty reasons given, finds the 
prisoners not guilty, and accordingly orders them to be discharged 
out of custody, paying their fees. Now, gentlemen, proceed, go 
forwards, said he to us; ‘we have not so much of the devil in 
us as we have of his hue; though we are stout, we are merci- 
ful.’ ”—RABELAIS. 


The time is at hand when the public will insist upon a com- 
plete revision and reform of our legal system. Notwithstand- 
ing the many partial and tentative efforts to evolve order out 
of chaos in recent years, our judicial forms and procedure are still 
totally inadequate to the present and ever-growing wants of a 
numerous and democratic community. Antiquated, cumbrous, 
and costly processes ; a multiplicity of offices; delay and exces- 
sive technicality ; sinecures and semi-sinecures ; a scrappy and, 
therefore, imperfect method of legal education ; an unwise ap- 
plication of the funds of the great legal trusts, known asthe Inns 
of Court; the law uncodified ; the rules of evidence so settled 
as to exclude, practically, moral considerations as an element of 
judgment ; an undue dependence of the bar upon the bench ; 
the unfair exclusive privileges given to certain members of the 









































160 LAW AND THE LAWYERS. 
bar possessing the honorary distinction which the letters “Q. 
C.” confer; the division of the law into two independent 
branches, by which the principle of middlemanship is carried to 
its most odious extreme—these are some of the considerations 
which call for inquiry by a parliamentary committee in the in- 
terests both of the legal profession and of the public. 

It is not, perhaps, singular that no suggestion of reform 
emanates from the gentlemen who not only are the managers of 
the trust funds of the legal profession, but who have the privilege 
of calling to the bar and of disbarring for misconduct. We 
allude to those select and self-elected coteries known as Masters 
of the Bench. On matters appertaining to the profession the 
decision of the Benchers can be overruled only by an appeal to 
the judges who are themselves mostly Benchers. ‘They deliberate 
in private ; they publish no accounts ; they do not représent the 
opinions of large sections of the profession. 

Let us see how this anomalous system works out in detail. 
We will select of the four Inns of Court the Middle Temple as 
the typical Inn on account of the cosmopolitan character of its 
membership. The Prince of Wales and Prince Albert Victor are 
Benchers of this Inn, and its students are drawn from all parts 
of the empire. The East and West Indies here rub shoulders ; 
over the table in common hall is fought the battle of nationali- 
ties between Negro, Hindoo, Celt, Caledonian and Anglo-Saxon. 
The income of this Inn for the rent of chambers and fees is 
estimated at various sums between twenty and thirty thousand 
pounds annually. The exact figures cannot be given owing to 
the secrecy which shrouds the financial department of the Inn. 
The disposal of this magnificent amount is a standing riddle to 
all connected with the Inn, excepting always the irresponsible, 
self-elected council to which reference has been made. An in- 

‘considerable percentage goes as the Inn’s contribution toa system 
of legal education which is in itself a monument of ineptitude, 
and of which more will be said at a later period. The Inn 
employs numerous well-paid officials ; and, as many of our distin- 
guished public men well know, its restaurant and wine-cellar are 
not excelled by that of any of the Trade Guilds in the City of 
London. 

This is serious enough; but worse remains. Many months 
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have not elapsed since the treasury of the Inn, according to 
common belief, was absolutely empty. A long series of building 
operations ; the erection of new chambers, of which the most 
notorious characteristics were their cost and their uselessness for 
the end required ; mismanagement within, at one time threaten- 
ing to ripen into a grave public scandal—such were the accusa- 
tions by the outer bar against the small knot of men who retain 
the monopoly of the government of the Inn. 

Despairing of reform from within, there was launched a few 
years ago, with a loud flourish of trumpets, an elected Bar 
Committee, outside and detached from the Benchers. This 
attempted reform was doomed to failure from the beginning. It 
was constructed on a wrong basis. The Queen’s Counsellors 
insisted upon undue representation and excessive power. The 
Bar Committee is now only a subject of ridicule, or contempt. 
It never seriously set itself to the work of reform; its present 
existence, indeed, is calculated rather to retard than to promote 
reform. 

It thus happens that while the Benchers are dining and build- 
ing, and while the Bar Committee is passing vague resolutions, 
the interests of the Bar, as a whole, have been neglected. ‘To 
be sure, in the view of many of these gentlemen, the “ interests 
of the Bar” mean simply the perpetuation of the monopolies 
acquired by the Queen’s Counsel, and of those juniors whose 
position entitles them to claim silk. The interests of the junior 
bar—that great army of unfortunates of all ages who throng 
this profession—are entirely ignored. Young Briefless cannot 
obtain a decent set of chambers at a moderate rent. He is sent 
to practise his profession with the most confused notion of his 
duties. When he goes into Court, he finds that an army of 
ancient monopolists have rights of pre-audience and special privi- 
leges which, in the eyes of clients, materially deteriorate, through 
no fault of his own, from the value of the junior’s services, 
Does he wish to see any of these impediments removed? He 
has no instrument through which his desires may be known. 
Even criticism is repressed by a series of rules of etiquette, 
which almost seem to have been specially designed for the 
protection of abuses. It is at no inconsiderable professional risk 
that the junior tries his prentice hand at the task of reform. 
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Meanwhile there is an ever-swelling volume of complaint, both 
within and without the profession. The Temple is filled with 
rebels ready to join the standard of revolt. And that standard 
must first be uplifted in the House of Commons. 

Let us here pause, for a moment, to enquire what manner of 
thing is this mystery of being “called to the Bar.” The young 
man desirous of becoming a barrister, first has to be proposed by 
two barristers, who certify as to his respectability. Members of 
& university are not required to pass any preliminary examina- 
tion ; other candidates must possess a smattering of Latin, and 
are called upon to answer one or two easy questions in English 
history. Before being called, the student is obliged to pay his 
Society for stamps, fees and duties about £140. The minimum 
term of studentship is three years, and during that time the 
student is expected to eat dinners in Hall a certain number of 
times in each of the four legal terms of the year. To attend 
lectures is optional, but the student desiring to be called must 
satisfy the curiosity of the examiners as to his knowledge ofa 
few familiar text-books, knowledge gained almost invariably by 
a system of “cram” begun a few months before the examination 
is held. With the vast majority of students nine-tenths of the 
probation is simply a desolate track of idleness and waste. To 
the newly fledged barrister, if he has sulicitor friends, the: briefs 
may come trooping gaily. This happens, however, in a fractional 
per-centage of cases. The other means to become known in the 
profession is to “ devil ”—that is, to do for nothing the work of a 
man who has more business than he can personally attend to—for 
several years. Herein is the advantage of an independent income. 
The poorer, and, perhaps, abler man cannot afford to wait. He 
drifts into the ranks of journalism, or ekes out a precarious liveli- 
hood at the criminal bar, by the aid of a succession of small loans 
from men who are not much better off than himself. At this 
moment there are men of talent and ability wandering about the 
Temple, who are wondering from what source the morrow’s 
dinner is to be provided. 

A preliminary to the reform of a result so deplorable is un- 
doubtedly the constitution of a Legal Trust for the management 
of the income of the Inns of Court. It will be found that this 
income is not far short of £100,000 annually. With this splen- 
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did endowment a complete and satisfactory system of legal edu- 
cation might be established. The scrappy nature of the knowledge 
of an English lawyer has long been a subject of animadversion 
by distinguished jurists. Bentham, Austin, and Mill have ful- 
minated against the system; but their criticisms and suggestions 
have been received with cold and languid interest by those within 
whose power it lies, in the first place, to remedy the evil, that is, 
the Masters of the Bench. That the evil is great may be guessed 
from the case of Gray’s Inn. As a vital Inn of Court, Gray’s Inn 
has long since seen its best day. Where the Middle Temple or 
the Inner Temple calls in a term a hundred students to the Bar, 
Gray’s Inn calls half a dozen. Even this minority are attracted 
only by the prospect of obtaining prizes for which there is no 
adequate competition. But the income of Gray’s Inn probably 
exceeds that of the Middle Temple. According to Mr. W. R. 
Douthwaite, the librarian of Gray’s Inn, in his volume dealing 
with the history and antiquities of the Inn, the sum paid in 1733 
for this magnificent property was £6 13s. 4d. Is not the ad- 
ministration of the present income a matter of public concern ? 
Will Parliament, indifferent to the rights of the public, wait until 
the bad precedent set by the sale of the Sergeants’ Inn, is followed 
by the Masters of the Bench of Gray’s Inn ? 

We may mention here one circumstance which brings into 
strong relief the anomalous position occupied by the Inns of Court 
as a centre of legal education. The Inns can calla man to the 
Bar, but they cannot confer a legal degree. To become a Doctor 
of Laws it is necessary to pass through a University. This 
necessity is at once a privilege and a disqualification—a privilege 
to the well-to-do and leisured student, a disqualification to the 
poor, hard-worked student. But such a consideration never 
disturbs the complacency of a set of gentlemen to whom old port 
is grateful and comforting, and whose most odious reflection is un 
idea of innovation. 

It is strange, in view of the fact that the law thrusts itself in- 
to almost every department of our daily life, that the public 
have shown so much indifference to the question of legal reform. 
Of course it was not to be expected that those legal members of 
the House of Commons, who have given the most advanced 
pledges upon all other subjects, would do anything, as the phrase 
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goes, to “foul their own nests.” There was the esprit de corps 
of the profession to face, there was the antagonism of those 
whose vested interests might be disturbed; and these gentle- 
men, for the most part, have had neither the courage, nor the 
inclination to make the sacrifice. We do not join in the senseless 
outcry that there should be no lawyers in Parliament. But, no 
doubt, it would be detrimental to the public weal to have there 
an undue proportion of members of the closest professional 
corporation in existence. Had the legal members of the House 
of Commons been animated with a proper sense of their duty, 
they might have carried many reforms immensely important to 
the community. Lawyers, however, have been accustomed to 
look upon the public as being made rather for them, than they 
for the public. All legal reform affects the interests of a certain 
section of the practitioners of law. | Consequently measures 
designed to curtail, or to abolish any abuse in this connexion, 
have had to encounter the open or secret hostility of the 
lawyers. 

It ought not to be forgotten that our judges and magistrates 
are drawn from the classes, and that the manual workers are 
excluded from juries by a prohibitive rating qualification. That 
being so, it is manifest that a working man, in political, or quasi- 
political cases,—those, for example, arising out of the disturb- 
ances caused by the action of Mr. Matthews, the Home Secretary, 
in connexion with Trafalgar Square—or in cases of trade dis- 
putes, is not tried by a jury of his peers. It comes to this, then, 
that the assertion that all men are equal before the law, while 
theoretically correct, is practically untrue. If a citizen is worthy 
of the parliamentary franchise, he ought not to be excluded from 
a jury. Moreover, he ought to be paid for his services, not such 
sum as would make the office ‘of juryman a function of profit 
and desire, but enough to enable the working man to perform 
the duty with the easy consciousness that although absent from his 
ordinary work, he was not losing his day’s pay. We do not find 
much to quarrel with in Mr. Laurence Grénlund’s statement of 
the position in his interesting essay on The Co-operative Common- 
wealth: “The indifference of legal men to the public welfare— 
as long as there are no cases to try—by no means keeps them 
away from public affairs. On the contrary, a lawyer takes as 
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naturally to politics as a duck to water, because politicians and 
lawyers are equally intriguers. The consequence is that their 
vicious maxims, antiquated systems, and contracted views are 
carried into national affairs, taking the place of enlarged views, 
suitable to the situation and civilisation of the nation. Lawyers, 
as a rule, make the laws, although there is a superstition that 
they are made by the people. No executive officer in purely 
administrative affairs can take a step without consulting a 
cramped, and, in such cases, essentially ignorant, law officer at 
his elbow.” 

Amongst professors of law there are many who regard a com- 
plex legal system as the very flower of civilisation. Others 
contend that it is civilisation in its dotage, surrounded by 
artificial props and supports: humanity in leading strings. The 
truth probably lies between the two views. Over-legislation is 
tyranny, as under-legislation may mean anarchy. Our English 
logic in affairs legal is truly characteristic. Every English 
citizen is presumed to know the laws of his country, but if he 
offends through ignorance, he is punished all the same, al- 
though we take no step, by codification or otherwise, to make 
the law familiar to him. In such a chaotic heap is our law, that 
skilled lawyers, after a lifetime’s practice, are able to agree 
only upon a minority of legal propositions. There was a time, 
indeed, when the law being even more technical than it is, the 
judges weie anxious that the people should not possess a know- 
led ge of it, as it might enable them to avoid the pitfalls set by 
the legal spiders. 

The questions here mooted are daily assuming larger 
proportions. But the pressure must come from the outside. 
Much assistance will, doubtless, be rendered by the junior bar, 
who are in a state of extreme dissatisfaction, if not smouldering 
revolt. It seems to us that a ready way to sweep away many of 
the abuses connected with the administration of the law is by 
amalgamating the two branches of the profession. Eng- 
lish law is like an old lumber-room, in which are stored 
many substantial articles of furniture that might be easily 
adapted to modern needs. Our methods of procedure are costly, 
dilatory and vexatious. The poor, in consequence, are handi- 
capped, if not altogether shut out from justice. The long purse 
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goes furthest. Yet it is the people at large, the people who are 
least able to benefit by our legal system, who pay for its main- 
tenance. The poor, in fact, subsidize the law courts that the rich 
may have cheap law. Encouragement is given to this view of 
the situation by the fact that for some four months in the 
year the doors of the law courts are closed against suitors, 
although hundreds of cases have been on the list for trial for 
months previously. It is time that this question should be 
looked at from the point of view, not of the lawyers, but of the 
public, so that the sneer of Romilly, “our judicial system! a 
technical one invented for the creation of costs,’ may no longer 
have force, nor a judge be able to say gravely from the bench 
that the experience of his life had taught him that there was no 
point of law which might not be disputed. 
W. M. THompson (of the Middle Temple). 





DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI. 
AFTER CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 


I cau on thee, oh thou, my only Love, 
From out the obscure gulf entombing me! 
It is a sad world: night still broods above, 
Terror sails on the air and blasphemy. 


Six weary months a cheerless sun looks down, 
And six long months darkness is on the land 
Barer than Polar country ; here are known 

Nor beast, nor bird, nor wood, nor watered strand ! 


There is not any horror can surpass 
The icy cruelty of this chill sun, 
This night all-whelming as when Chaos was. 


Of lowliest of beasts would I were one, 
That sleep the stupid sleep the sense o’erpowers, 
So slowly Time unreaves the tangled thread of hours! 


L. L. 





A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


In front of Lawyer Abel’s garden door a small elegant carriage 
pulled up, drawn by two sleek, glossy horses. There was neither 
silver mounting nor any other metal about the harness; all was 
a dull black, and all the buckles were toned down. There was a 
slight touch of dark green in the varnishing of the carriage ; the 
cushions were a modest dust-grey colour, and it was only when 
you came quite close that you noticed the lining was of the 
heaviest silk. The coachman looked like an English clergyman 
in a tightly-buttoned frock coat, with a stand-up collar, and stiff 
white necktie. Mrs. Warden, who was alone in the carriage, 
leant out and placed her hand on the ivory handle ; she alighted 


slowly, her long train trailing after her, and carefully closed the © 


carriage door. One might have wondered the coachman had not 
got down to help her, for the fat horses did not look as if they 
were likely to turn restive, even though he let go the reins. 
But when you noted that imperturbable face, with the dignified 
greyish whiskers, you straightway understood that here was a 
man who knew what to do, and who never neglected any part of 
his duty. 

Mrs. Warden passed through the little garden in front of the 
house, and stepped into the room opening on to it. The 
door of the next room was open, and in it she saw the mistress 
of the house standing by a large table, covered with a pile of light 
dress-material, and stray numbers of the “ Bazaar.” 

“Ah! you’ve come just at the right time, Emilie,” exclaimed 
Mrs Abel, “I’m quite desperate about my dressmaker. She can’t 
think of anything new; so here I am searching through the 
‘Bazaar. Dear! take off your shawl, and come and help me. 
It is a walking costume.” 

“Tam but little inclined to help you if it concerns finery,” 
replied Mrs. Warden. 
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The good Mrs. Abel stared at her. There was something 
alarming in her tone, and she had unlimited respect for her 
rich friend. 

“T’m sure you remember I told you the other day that Mr. 
Warden had promised me ; that is’—Mrs. Warden corrected her- 
self— had begged me to order a new silk gown 

“At Madame Labiche’s. I know,’ interrupted Mrs. Abel ; “and 
now you are probably on your way toher. Oh! take me with you. 
It’s such fun.” 

“Tam not driving to Madame Labiche,” answered Mrs. Warden 
almost solemnly. 

“Good gracious! Why not?” asked her friend, and her good 
brown eyes opened wide as saucers with astonishment. 

“Yes, I will tell you,” answered Mrs. Warden. “I do not 
think that we can, with a good conscience, spend so much on 
unnecessary finery, when we know that in the suburbs of the 
town—in the very town itself, where we live—there are hundreds 
of people who are in want, literally in want !” 

“Yes; but,” objected Mrs. Abel, with an uncertain glance at 
her table, “things are so in this world, and we know that in- 
equalities——” 

“We must guard against adding to the inequalities, and rather 
do what we can to adjust them,” Mrs. Warden broke in. And it 
seemed to Mrs. Abel that her friend cast a disapproving glance 
at the table, the dress material, and the “ Bazaar.” 

“Why, it’s only alpaca,” she said timidly. 

“ God forbid, Caroline!” exclaimed Mrs. Warden; “ never think I 
reproach you with anything. Why, this is a thing that depends 
entirely upon each human being’s individual feeling ; every one 
must act in such a way as he thinks right with regard to his 
own conscience.” 

The conversation lasted yet a while, and Mrs. Warden said it 
was her intention to drive out to the wretched suburbs, in order 
to assure herself with her own eyes of the condition of the poor. 
The day before she had read the yearly report of a private 
Charitable Society of which her husband was a member. She 
had purposely avoided seeking information from the police, or from 
a Charitable Organisation; it was her intention personally, herself, 
to look into poverty, thus to learn to judge, and so to help. 
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The ladies parted rather more coldly than usual. They were 
both in a serious mood. Mrs. Abel remained in the garden- 
room. She no longer felt any desire to go on with the walking 
costume, although the stuff really was so very pretty. She heard 
the soft, low sound of the carriage as it rolled off over the smooth 
pavement in the Villa-quarter. 

“What a good heart Emilie has,” she sighed. Now nothing 
could be further removed from the good-natured woman’s char- 
acter than envy, and yet it was with a feeling of the kind she 
that day watched the light carriage. But whether it was her 
friend’s good heart, or the elegant carriage she envied, was not 
easy to say. 

The coachman received his orders, and received them with 
stolid face; and as he could think of no objections to offer, he 
drove further and further into the most wonderful streets in the 
poor quarter, with the same expression on his face as if he were 
driving to a Court Ball. 

At last she ordered him to stop, and it was high time. The 
streets were growing narrower and narrower, and it seemed as if 
the sleek horses and fine carriage would in a moment stick fast, 
like a cork in the neck of a bottle. 

The Imperturbable gave no sign of alarm, although the situa- 
tion was really desperate. 

Some wag looking out from an attic window advised him to 
slay the horses there and then, as anyhow they’d never come out 
alive. 

Mrs. Warden got out, and turned into a still narrower street ; 
she wished to find the worst. In a doorway stood a half-grown- 
up girl. The lady asked : “ Do many people live in this house ?” 

The girl laughed, and answered something as she brushed past 
her through the narrow door. Mrs. Warden did not understand 
what she had said, but she had an impression that it was some- 
thing offensive. 

She entered the first room she came to. 

It was nothing new to Mrs. Warden that poor people never 
kept their rooms sufficiently aired. But all the same she was so 
overcome by the atmosphere she began to breathe in that she 
was glad to sit down on the seat by the stove. 

There was something in the movement with which the woman 
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in the room threw down the clothes that lay on the seat to 
the floor, and in the smile with which she invited the fine lady 
to be seated, that was strange to Mrs. Warden. It gave her the 
impression that the poor woman had known better days, although 
her movements were something too hurried to be refined, and 
her smile far from pleasant. 

The long train of the lady’s pearl-grey morning gown lay on 
the black floor, and, as she stooped to draw it towards her, she 
could not help thinking of Heine’s words; “She looked like a 
bon-bon that had fallen into the mire.” 

The conversation began, and was carried on, as such conversa- 
tions are wont to be. If each had spoken her own language, 
and followed her own way of thinking, neither woman would 
have understood the other. 

But as the poor always know the rich so much better than the 
rich know the poor, the former have acquired a language and a 
tone of their own, which experience has taught them to employ 
when they wish to be understood, that is, understood so as to 
inspire the rich with a desire to be benevolent. 

This language the poor woman knew perfectly, and Mrs. 
Warden had soon an outline of her miserable existence. She 
had two children, a boy between four and five years old lying on 
the floor, and a little child at the breast. 

Mrs. Warden looked at the small greyish creature, and could 
not believe it was thirteen months old. She herself had at home, 
in his cradle, a little colossus of about seven months who was at 
least twice as big. 

“You must give the child something strengthening,” she said, 
and thoughts of corn-flour and apple jelly flitted through her 
mind. 

At the words “something strengthening,” a shaggy head raised 
itself from amid the straw on the bed—a pale, hollow-eyed man, 
with a great woollen shawl about his face. 

Mrs. Warden was frightened. “Your husband ?” she asked. 

The poor woman answered—Yes, that was her husband. He had 
not gone to work that day because he had the toothache. 

Mrs. Warden had had the toothache herself, and knew how 
painful it is. She spoke a few words of sincere sympathy. 

The man muttered something and lay down again, and at the 
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same moment the lady noticed a person she had not seen before. 
This was a very young girl, who sat on the other side of the 
stove. She stared for a moment at the fine lady; then quickly 
drew back and leant forward, almost turning her back upon the 
stranger. 

Mrs. Warden thought the girl had a piece of work on her 
lap that she wished to conceal—perhaps some old rags she was 
mending. 

“But why is that big boy lying on the floor?” asked the lady. 

“He is lame,” answered the mother; and then followed a cir- 
cumstantial description, with much lamenting for the poor lad, 
who had gone lame in the hips after scarlet fever. 

“You must get him,” began Mrs. Warden, and would have 
added, “a wheel chair.” Then it occurred to her that it would be 
better if she bought it herself. It was not wise to let the poor 
have too much money to dispose of. Still she would give the 
woman something at once. For she would help this woman; | 
here, to her hand, was real want, and she felt in her pocket for 
her purse. 

It was not there. This was annoying—it must be lying in 
the carriage. 

Just as she was about to explain the mishap to the woman, 
and promise to send her money later, the door opened and a 
well-dressed gentleman entered. He was very full-faced, and of 
a peculiar dry pallor, as if he lived on meal. 

“Mrs. Warden, I presume,” said the strange gentleman ; “I met 
your carriage up the street, and I bring what is probably your 
purse ?” 

The lady looked at it. Yes. It was hers; on the smooth 
ivory E. W. was inlaid in black. 

“T saw it by chance, as I was turning the corner, in the hands 
of a girl—one of the worst in the quarter,” explained the 
stranger. “I am Relieving Officer for this district,’ added 
he, 





Mrs. Warden thanked him, although the man by no means 
pleased her. But as she again turned towards the room she was 
terrified at the change that had come over its occupants. 

The man was sitting straight up in the bed, glaring at the 
sleek gentleman; the woman had assumed an evil smile, and 
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even the lame boy had dragged himself towards the door, and, 
leaning upon his arms, stared up like a small animal. 

And in all these eyes was the same hate, the same pugnacious 
defiance, and it seemed to Mrs. Warden as if an immense dis- 
tance had risen between her and the poor woman with whom 
she had just been talking so openly and confidentially. 

“What a sight you are again to-day, Martin!” said the gentle- 
man in a completely different tone. “I might have known you 
were in it last night. Yes! They'll be here for you this after- 
noon. You'll get two months.” 

Then suddenly, like a waterfall, it burst forth. The man and 
woman shouted together; the girl even came forward from 
behind the stove and joined in ; the lame boy shrieked, writhing. 
Words could not be distinguished, but tones, eyes, hands—it 
seemed as if the small, close room must be exploded by this 
wild outburst of passion. 

Mrs. Warden turned pale and rose. The gentleman opened the 
door, and both hastened out. In the street she heard a dreadful 
woman's laugh behind her. It must be the woman, the same 
woman, who had spoken so gently and sadly about the poor 
children. 

She felt almost angry with the man who had caused the 
heartrending scene, and, as they walked up the street, she 
listened to him with a cold, reserved expression. 

But, little by little her look changed. There was really so 
much in what he said. The Relieving Officer was saying how it 
delighted him to see that a lady like Mrs. Warden felt so much 
for the destitute poor. Even though it was to be regretted that 
the best intended help so often found its way into the most un- 
deserving hands, still, all the same, it was beautiful and elevat- 
ing that ladies like Mrs. War— 

“But,” interrupted she, “are not these people in the utmost 
need of help? I had an impression, especially with regard to 
the woman, that she had once seen better days, and that if she 
were helped in time, she might possibly be raised up again.” 

“It pains me to be obliged to tell you, madam, she has been a 
most notorious prostitute,” said the Relieving Officer, in a mild, 
deprecating tone. Mrs. Warden shrank back. She had spoken 
with such a woman, and spoken about children! She had even 
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mentioned her own child lying at home in his pure cradle. She 
felt as if she must hasten back to see if he were still whole- 
some and pure. 

“ And the young girl ?” she asked timidly. 

“Yes, no doubt madam noticed—ahem !—her condition 2” 

“ No—you think ?” 

The sleek gentleman whispered a few words. Mrs. Warden 
shuddered. 

“With the man—the man in the house ?” 

“Yes, madam, I am sorry to be obliged to tell you this, but 
you can yourself imagine that such people—” and he whispered 
again. 

This was too much for the lady. She turned almost giddy, 
and she took the gentleman’s arm. They now hurried to the 
carriage Which was drawn up a small distance from the spot 
where she had left it. 

For the Imperturbable had executed a feat which even the 
wag approved with a choice oath. After sitting still for a time 
on the box as straight as a lath he had made the well-fed ones 
back step by step until there was a slight widening of the street, 
imperceptible to any other eyes than those of a consummate 
family coachman. 

A whole brood of ragged children swarmed about the carriage, 
and tried their best to disconcert the well-fed ones. But the 
soul of the Imperturbable was in them. 

Then, after measuring with a calm glance the distance between 
two door-steps on opposite sides of the street, he induced the 
well-fed ones slowly, step by step, to execute a turn, so sharp, so 
restricted, it seemed as if the elegant carriage must be dashed 
to pieces, but so accurate there was not an inch too much or too 
little margin. 

Now he again sat erect as a lath, and once more measured 
with his eyes the distance between the door-steps. He even 





mentally noted the number of the policeman who had been — 


present at his feat, so that he might have a witness to refer to, 
if the truth of his story should be questioned in the stables. 

Mrs. Warden allowed herself to be helped into the carriage 
by the Relieving Officer. She asked him to call the next day, 
and gave him her address, 
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“To Lawyer Abel’s,” she said to the coachman. The sleek 
gentleman bared his head with a mealy smile, and the carriage 
rolled off The farther they drove from the poor quarter, the 
smoother became the movements of the carriage, and the quicker 
its pace. And as they emerged into the broad road, planted 
with trees, that leads through the Villa-quarter, the well-fed 
ones snorted with satisfaction the elegant air that blew from the 
gardens, and the Imperturbable without any particular reason 
gave three artistic cracks with his whip. 

Mrs. Warden also felt it did her good to get once more into 
the fresh air. What she had been through, and still more what 
she had heard from the Relieving Officer had nearly stunned 
her. She began to realise the immeasurable distance between 
herself and these people. 

“Many are called, but few are chosen,” had often seemed to 
her a severe, almost a harsh passage. Now she understood this 
must be so. 

For how could creatures so depraved raise themselves, even 
partially, to the height of any strict demand? What a state 
these people’s consciences must be in, and how should they be 
able to resist life’s manifold temptations ? 

She herself knew what temptation was! Had she not to fight 
one, perhaps the most difficult of all,—wealth—of which such 
hard words are written ? 

She shuddered at the thought of what it would be if that 
beast of a man, and that wretched woman were suddenly to come 
into the possession of wealth. 

Verily riches were no slight test. It was only the day before 
that her husband had tempted her with a gorgeous footman—a 
perfect English footman. But she had withstood the temptation 
and answered : 

“No, Warden. It is notright. I will not have a footman to 
sit on the box. We are perhaps rich enough to afford it, but we 
must guard ourselves against ostentation. I can get in and out 
of the carriage very well alone, and I won’t have the coachman 
get down for me either.” 

It did her good to think of this now; and her eyes dwelt 
with satisfaction on the empty seat on the box by the side of 
the Imperturbable. 
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Mrs. Abel, who had cleared away the “ Bazaar,” and the dress 
material from the big table, was surprised to see her friend 
back so soon. 

“Why, Emilie! You here already! I had just told my dress- 
maker she could go. What you said to me before, quite took 
away my wish for anew gown. I can do very well without,” 
said the good Mrs. Abel, but her lip trembled a little as she 
spoke. 

“Every one must act as his conscience bids him,’ answered 
Mrs. Warden; “but at the same time, I think, we can be too 
scrupulous.” 

Mrs. Abel looked up. She had not expected that. 

“ Listen to what I have gone through,” said Mrs. Warden, 
and began her story. 

She described her first impression of that close room, and of 
the degraded people in it. Next she related the theft of her 
purse. 

“ Yes, my husband always maintains that these sort of people 
will steal,” said Mrs. Abel. 

“T fear your husband is more right than we think,” answered 
Mrs. Warden. 

Then she went on to tell about the Relieving Officer, and about 
the ingratitude these people had shown towards him—a man 
who nevertheless laboured on their behalf day by day. 

But when she came to what she had heard about the wretched 
woman’s past, and still more when she spoke of the young girl, 
good Mrs. Abel was so overcome she had to bid her maid bring 
some port wine. 

As the girl put down the decanter and the glasses, Mrs. Abel 
whispered to her: 

“Tell the dressmaker to wait.” 

“And, indeed, you can yourself imagine,” continued Mrs. 
Warden, “but it is almost impossible to tell you,”’—and she 
whispered. . 

“What do you say? In one bed! All together! Why it’s 
horrible,” cried Mrs. Abel, clasping her hands. 

“Yes—an hour since I could not have believed such a thing 
possible,” answered Mrs. Warden; “ but when you have been in 
the place itself, and have personally assured yourself of—” 
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“Good Heavens! that you should have dared to go there, 
Emilie ! ” 

“Tam glad I did, and I esteem it an especially happy dispen- 
sation that the Relieving Officer came just at the right time. 
For while it is elevating to help the deserving poor, who, despite 
want, live in cleanliness and content, it would be just dreadful 
to encourage the wicked propensities of such people.” 

“Yes, you are right, Emilie. But really, I can’t understand 
how people, in a Christian community—baptized and confirmed 
—can be like that. Why, every day—at least every Sunday, 
they can hear powerful, impressive sermons, and from what I 
hear a Bible can be bought incredibly cheap.” 

“ Yes! and when we think of the heathen who have none of 
these blessings—these people have no excuse, for they have 
consciences.” 

“ And conscience speaks loudly enough to those who are will- 
ing to hear,’ Mrs. Abel burst out impressively. 

“Yes. Indeed it does!” answered Mrs. Warden, looking 
straight in front of her with a grave smile. 

Then the friends said good-bye, embracing heartily. 

Mrs. Warden placed her hand on the ivory handle, stepped 
into the carriage, her long train trailing after. Then she closed 
the carriage door, not slamming it, but slowly and carefully. 

“'To Madame Labiche,” she cried to the coachman, and at the 
same time turning with a tranquil smile to her friend, who had 
accompanied her to the garden gate: “Now, thank God, I can 
order my silk dress with a good conscience.” 

“Indeed, you can!” answered Mrs. Abel, looking after her 
friend with tears in her eyes. 

Then she hurried back into the house. 


ALEXANDER KIELLAND. 


[Translated from the Norwegian by Eleanor Marx A veling.] 






























































THE READING PUBLIC. 


THE Reading Public! Some of my friends deny the very exis- 
tence of such a public nowadays. But they are unsuccessful 
authors, and may be excused. It is a public they have failed to 
find. I, however, have made a study of the subject for some 


years, and affirm that my friends are wrong. The reading’ 


public is large, and the humours of some of its individual mem- 
bers have yielded me considerable amusement, quite free, I hope 
and believe, from any taint of instruction. From my note-books 
I fish out the following sketches, with the full conviction that 
the reader will recognise some, at any rate, of the types set before 
him as existing amongst his friends; and that with a little 
labour he will be able to classify all his relations and acquain- 
tances, entirely to his own satisfaction. 

And he need not be afraid of finding his own portrait in the 
gallery. I hope I know the difference between harmless pleas- 
antry and mere clowning. Verb. sap. 

Place aux dames! Let the honest and portly Mrs. M‘Mullion 
lead the way. Her reading, during the year, consists principally 
of sensational novels and tales for children, with a “Sunday 
book” or two thrown in. However poor the book may be, she 
laughs and cries, loves and hates, with the characters ;—is com- 


peiled to look at the end to see if the hero does really marry — 


Clara ;—doesn’t think atiy man could have behaved so badly as 
the villain, but has met women in every respect as vile as Mrs. 
Montressor. This last remark causes her male friends to lift 
their eyebrows and smile, for they are aware that Mrs. Montres- 
sor is intended to be “a scorcher.” They say they would never 
have imagined it possible, and Mrs. M‘Mullion purses her mouth, 
and shakes from those venerable corkscrew curls blighting sus- 
picion upon the entire female sex, without in the least knowing 
what she means. She is drowned in tears over every death-bed, 
and there are somany! The children in her books die like flies, 
12 
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and all leave tender messages for little brothers and sisters, and 
all see angels coming through the ceiling to fetch them. But 
Mrs. M‘Mullion weeps on and never tires. The mere suspicion of 
a ghost causes her to burn a light in her bedroom, and with all 
her experience the most threadbare artifices of the novelist never 
fail to take her in. She cannot see, like everybody else, that 
the little man with the low hat and seedy clothes is a famous 
detective. She does not discover, like everybody else, that the 
handsome groom is the hero in disguise. She is conservative, 
She prefers the good old-fashioned style; the beautiful and 
virtuous heroine, the vicious and herculean hero, who rides a 
black horse that nobody else dare mount, and who has a fearful 
secret weighing upon his breast. And Mrs. Montressor must be 
converted or killed in the end; no compromise will Mrs. M‘Mullion 
admit of in her case. Your modern high-class novels where 
nothing happens and where nobody is anybody in particular, 
Mrs. M‘Mullion will by no means endure, and I cannot say that 
I blame her there. The death of Paul Dombey made her quite 
ill, and little Nell’s departure was nearly the cause of her own. 
She is indeed of an older generation than ours. 

Miss Girton, the pale young lady with spectacles, is nearer to 
our time. She studies Livy (with the aid of acrib). She knows 
nearly a dozen lines of Homer in the original Greek, and you 
will know them also, if you know her. She reads Tolstoi. She 
says she understands the Second part of Faust, but she cannot be 
induced to tell anybody else what it means. Perhaps it is 
improper. She thinks French verse the most musical of all. 
This is the more singular inasmuch as she is ignorant of the 
peculiarities of prosody incident to French verse. She talks 
calmly of the Elizabethan dramatists, especially of Ford and 
Marlowe and Fletcher, beaming innocently upon you the while 
like a spectacled Madonna ; till you wildly wonder whether she 
has really read them, and if she has, how much she understood, 
' She pores over Gower and Skelton and Gascoigne, not because 
they interest her, but for the purpose of obtaining a connected 
idea of English literature as a whole. But she does not seem 
to be getting that idea very fast. 

Darwin she considers superannuated. She professeth herself 
a “neo-Lamarckian,” but I know not what she means. She 
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speaks of Herbert Spencer with no more than kindly toleration. 
“The trend of modern thought,” she remarks, “is not in his 
direction.” Her phrases and ideas are all taken, cut and dried, 
from her text-books or her teachers; she has assimilated nothing 
that she has read, nor has she ever forgotten herself, for a second, 
or had one minute’s joy in all her reading. 

But don’t think too hardly of Miss Girton. One of these days 
she will blossom into Mrs. Green, or Brown, or Robinson, and 
be a model mother, with all her learning vanishing away as 
though it had never existed. 

Those who meet Mr. Fledgeby for the first time, and hear him 
talk, are invariably astonished at the extent of his reading. He 
quotes a line from the last poem, tells you what he thinks the 
best scene in the new novel, mentions a weak point in the specu- 
lative treatise everybody is talking of, and winds up with the 
remark that So-and-So’s second book of travels is not nearly as 
entertaining as the first. Only when you come to question him 
do you discover that he has put all his goods in the window; in 
other words, has told you every syllable he knows in the first 
five minutes. He saw the line of poetry in a review; he picked 
up the novel at his club, and read it for five minutes; a literary 
friend showed him the mistake in the treatise ; and as for the 
book of travels, his opinion is a random shot fired with the 
knowledge that there are always plenty of people who say an 
author’s second book is not so good as his first. As a matter of 
fact Fledgeby has neither enough application to read, nor enough 
brains to understand any book, but he has a great reputation. 

Next, the laborious Sparman, the exact antithesis of Fledgeby. 
Sparman determines to read up a subject, and proceeds like a 
general about to enter upon a campaign. He buys—-begs— 
borrows—steals all the books, good, bad, and indifferent, that in 
any way bear upon his subject. Two or three atlases are in- 
dispensable whatever the subject, and biographical dictionaries, 
hand-books, encyclopedias, without end. Note-books, common- 
place books, mysterious indexes of all sorts and sizes are laid in, 
regardless of expense. Sparman says every time you talk to 
him that desultory reading is worse than none at all. Unless a 
man is willing to take the trouble to understand a subject 
thoroughly, he had better leave it alone. This is excellent, but 
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by the time Sparman has collected all his war-material the edge 
of his curiosity is dulled. He looks hopelessly at the pile of 
books, and declares that after next week he will refuse all in- 
vitations and shut himself up with his books. In the end he 
does nothing so desperate. He drops the subject. If inquiries 
are made, he says he found it more complicated than he ex- 
pected, and that life is not long enough for the study of so 
abstruse a matter. Then he proceeds to take up “something 
lighter ”—with the same result. 

Gray lives upon his reputation. He confesses he has given 
up study, but as he had read everything worth reading a great 
many years ago, that does not very much matter. It is useless 
to ask him any questions. He evades them. You have asked 
who were the principal instigators of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. Gray exclaims excitedly, “I remember when I was 
twenty-five I studied all the literature upon that very subject. 
I read till three o'clock every morning, year in, year out. Too 
much, of course, but I had such a thirst for knowledge. I had 
the whole thing at my fingers’ ends then—the whole thing— 
people used to be quite astonished.” That is all the satisfaction 
one gets out of Gray. 

By very different ways these three, Fledgeby, Sparman, and 
Gray arrive at the same result. They are all well-read per- 
sons, who know nothing, and never read. 

Docker is in a distinct class) Whatever printed matter comes 
in his way he devours. He has the appetite of a boa-constrictor, 
without the necessity for digestive intervals. Theology, science, 
metaphysics, art, fiction, poetry, the drama, all is fish that comes 
to his net. You cannot keep him from a book-ease, and after 
he has been in a house an hour he knows every book it contains. 
I once left him for a few minutes in a room containing nothing 
but a post office directory. When I returned he was so absorbed 
that he did not hear meenter. Later he observed seriously that 
there was much amusement to be got out-of a directory. He 
has read so much that his own individuality is swamped. To 
hear him talk is like reading the “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” He 
cannot give his own opinion on any subject, but he can quote 
the contradictory remarks of a dozen writers. For himself, he 
is indifferent ; one opinion is as good as the other, if both are in 
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print. His pockets are generally full of books; he potters per- 
petually around old book-stalls and reads as he walks along the 
streets. He has a retentive memory, and possesses the horrible 
faculty of being able to find a parallel passage to everything. 
He lives to read and cares for nothing else. There is an elabor- 
ate contrivance by his bedside to enable him to read himself to 
sleep in safety. With the assistance of this machine he has 
nearly set the house on fire half a score of times. He has a 
thousand ingenious devices for evading the physical and mental 
fatigue which so much reading causes. When his ordinary atti- 
tude becomes irksome, he will throw himself into the arm-chair 
with his head on one arm, and his legs over the other. Weary of 
that he tries lying on the hearth-rug—on his back first, then on 
his stomach. After that I have seen him placidly seek the corner 
of the room, and with his head upon the floor, straighten his 
legs against the wall, at right angles to his body. He declined 
to recommend this method for a continuance. When he gets 
hold of a book that is a tough customer, the contest is worth 
watching. He has found that some books impossible to read 
from beginning to end, are easily got through by starting with 
the last chapter, and working backwards. The worst he van- 
quishes by perseverance, taking so many pages a day as task- 
work, with a mental stipulation that the achievement of the 
toil shall be celebrated by a week’s debauch on novels and 
poetry. 

Payne reads nearly as much, but not with the same enthus- 
iasm, and oddly enough, without any result whatever. He is at 
his books incessantly. When he has finished one he begins 
another, as if it were a second volume. But he never speaks of 
what he reads, never makes any practical use of it, never shows 
that he is influenced in the smallest degree. Not a mental 
ripple marks the spot where so much literature has sunk out of 
sight. He is a sepulchre of knowledge. It would almost appear 
that the mechanical exercise of the eyes is all he cares about. 
He overawes me, and when in his company I feel like a dweller 
near the crater of some long inactive volcano. I am sure that 
sooner or later he must explode horribly, and overwhelm every- 
body in his vicinity with literary scorie. 

Gooby is not a well-read man. He doesn’t pretend to be. He 
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says frankly that he likes reading a book when he has nothing 
better to do. That means, for him, when he has nothing else 
that he can do. A novel now and then is all he wants, and he 
reads the same one twice over without a suspicion until the last 
chapter, when he shakes his head, and says he fancies he re- 
members something like this in another book. The librarians 
play him seurvy tricks sometimes, and dole him out, one by one, 
three volumes of three different novels, and so long as they are 
correctly numbered, one, two, three, he recketh not of it. But 
his indignation is Olympian if he discovers that he has been 
reading two first volumes. Then he considers himself bound to 
finish both novels. The cheap comic journals afford him 
perennial delight, and he sometimes cuts out of them what he 
considers funny pictures. 

Sinclair is so painfully conscientious that he will not pass a 
sentence until he is sure he thoroughly understands it. As he 
has no understanding to speak of, his studies are limited. 
Nothing short of the exact meaning will satisfy him, and he 
boggles for days over a sentence that is plain enough when read 
with the context. He spends much money upon annotated 
editions, and deplores, as many wiser men have done, the fact 
that commentators only explain what everybody knows, and 
leave the difficulties as they found them. The last time I met 
him he was in high glee; his calamities were overpast. “I have 
joined the Browning Society,” he said ; “so now I shall be able to 
read ‘Sordello.’ They explain everything, you know.” 

Melville is an intelligent, well-informed, conceited fellow who 
has never read any book through in his life. He begins most 
excellently ; discusses the first few chapters acutely and with 
interest ; says the book promises well, and he anticipates great 
pleasure from its perusal. He is not going to hurry over it; he 
means to enjoy it; he has an idea that the author's aim is 
ethnological, and Melville has always taken a great interest in 
ethnology. But long before he is half way through, he is utterly 
weary of his work, and throws the book aside with a contemptu- 
ous epithet, and the unfortunate author is blamed for Melville's 
lack of perseverance. 

My little friend Ewart prides himself upon being very different 
from other people. He is always finding genius where others 
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can only see nonsense. He torments you about authors that 
nobody has heard of, and books that failed decades ago. He sets 
himself against success in every shape, and a laudatory review 
will prejudice him against the best book ever written. The 
obvious and the simple are his pet aversions; he discovers re- 
condite meanings in the most trivial sentence, and “reads be- 
tween the lines,” as he calls it, until the plainest “no” is turned 
into a most complicated “yes.” He says, “Did you notice how 
in the love scene Laura tries to strike a match on the wall, finds 
it won’t light, and remembers suddenly that it is one of those 
that are warranted only to strike on the box? Just in the most 
passionate part you know.” You reply that you did, and were 
annoyed at the paltriness of the interruption. “Ah!” says 
Ewart, with intense pity, “you were annoyed. Now, in my 
opinion, that’s the subtlest touch of genius in the whole book.” 
And then he repeats in a dreamy ecstatic tone, “ Warranted only 
to strike on the box! Shakespeare in his happiest moment 
never did anything finer!” What is merely absurd and obscure 
to the general reader is always “subtle” to Ewart. On the 
other hand, he is astonishingly dense over what is perfectly plain 
to everybody else. He talks about art with a large A, and 
thinks the British public too dull to understand because he 
writes erotic poems which the British public declines to buy. 
He affects Frenchified tastes, and waxes the ends of his sickly 
moustaches. He is in reality a very harmless little man, though 
he has no suspicion of the fact. He supposes his forte to be 
brilliant wickedness. 

I am inclined to think that Wimble is a unique specimen: a 
brave man battling against irresistible force in the oddest way. 
But there is only one end to such a conflict. It is hard work for 
him to read atall. He finds it extremely difficult to understand 
what he reads. As for remembering anything when he has 
finished, that is impossible. This he admits and deplores, but 
instead of bowing to the inevitable, and setting himself to acquire 
culture or obtain amusement through some channel other than 
that of print—for him absolutely closed—he struggles against 
Fate. He buys many books; he provides them with tasteful 
bindings and luxurious shelves; and watches over them as a hen 
over her brood ; they bear no speck of dust. One drop of ink— 
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the mere suspicion of grease on any page—and his pleasure in 
the best book is gone. He must have another copy. He talks 
learnedly of Lowndes, he pores continually over second-hand 
catalogues, and flies all over London after wonderful bargains, 
always snapped up before his arrival. All this he thoroughly 
enjoys. Collecting, collating, cleansing, having bound, are his 
keenest pleasures. It is the reading he cannot away with. 
“Tm very sorry,” he says, shaking his head moodily; “I know 
it’s wrong, but I find Shakespeare awfully dull.” Milton he can 
cet out of by affirming with the temerity of utter nescience that 
he “ detests that style altogether.” He remarks tolerantly that 
one or two of Shelley’s lyrics are good. You suggest that 
Tennyson may suit him better, and he says, “‘ Break, break, 
break’” is “jolly”—he doesn’t care for the rest. “In Memoriam” 
is too sad ; “ Maud” too violent; he found it impossible to get 
on with the “Idyls.” In prose it is the same. He is the only 
Englishman living who has never read Pickwick. He says he 
never had time, don’t you know. Nevertheless, he thinks. with 
a sigh that he will have to “go through Dickens one of these 
days.” He has tried Thackeray, but Thackeray is too cynical. 
He thinks it was “ Vanity Fair” that he began; something 
happened and he didn’t finish it. _ So far as he read he remembers 
he thought it well written, but tco cynical. He is almost certain 
it was “Vanity Fair;” there was a lot about a fellow named 
Barnes Warrington in it. Such is his native abhorrence of print 
that he cannot even read the newspapers. 

Withal, he is a great collector, a member of the Browning and 
Shelley Societies, and spends much time and money in visiting 
the birthplaces and tombs of great authors, of whose works he is 
doomed inexorably to remain for ever ignorant. 


HERBERT CLARKE. 






























ROWLAND HILL AND PENNY POSTAGE. 


THE 10th January, 1890, was the fiftieth anniversary of the in- 
troduction of Penny Postage. Closely linked with the celebrations 
of the Jubilee of Penny Postage will be the name of Rowland 
Hill. The late Sir Rowland Hill, by his own unaided efforts, 
raised himself from the lowest rung of the social ladder, to a 
position of such distinction that Mr. Gladstone declared that “he 
stood amongst all the members of the Civil Service pre-eminent 
and alone as a benefactor to the nation.” 

For the facts embodied in this sketch, I have relied on tlie 
biography of Sir R. Hill, published a few years ago. 

Born at Kidderminster on the 3rd of December, 1795, Row- 
land was the third son of Thomas Wright Hill, a man of unusual 
character and peculiar habits, of whom it was said that “he had 
every sense but common-sense.” He was simple almost to a 
fault, trusting his fellow-men as much at the end of his long Life 
of four score and eight years, as he had at the beginning. This 
is the characteristic of a real student, and a real student Thomas 
Hill inherently was. When at the age of forty he left trade, for 
which he was little fitted, to become a schoolmaster, he was by 
no means ill-adapted for the post. Sarah Lea, his wife, came of 


ancestry whose story is spiced with considerable romance. “As 


a theme for eloquence,” wrote her husband once to Rowland, “ you 
may sound the trumpet of past success and long experience in 
your transcendent mother.” Rowland himself, never weary of 
recording her praises, could, even in his old age, scarcely speak 
of her without tears starting to his eyes. His father never 
appears to have been successful in trade. Rowland’s earliest 
years were, therefore, spent in the stern school of poverty. The 
family lived in an old farm-house called Horsehills, at very low 
rent, on account of its “being haunted,” and bread, butter and 
lettuces formed not an uncommon dinner with them. How they 
passed through such years as 1800, one hardly dares to think ; 
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so terrible was the dearth of 1800, that men could for many a 
year scarcely talk of it without a shudder. Nor did the fortunes 
of the Hills seem to improve when the father, at the persuasion 
of his wife, established a school at Hill Top, near Birmingham. 
Only by the practice of the most rigid economy were they able 
to maintain their position. Young Rowland, who was about 
seven years old at the time of the change, lacking the buoyant 
optimism of his father, even at this early age keenly felt any- 
thing that went wrong in the household affairs, and many were 
the plans which he—child as he was—discussed with his mother 
with the object of adding to the earnings of the family. 

The part young Rowland had to play in domestic affairs sadly 
interfered with his education, while a severe attack of scarlet 
fever at the age of four, together with frequently recurring ill- 
nesses, formed a further impediment. Asa matter of fact, his 
regular schooling came to an end when he was twelve years old. 
He made up for this by deriving a mass of knowledge from his 
father, not in class hours, but in the daily intercourse of home 
life. Thus he acquired his love for astronomy, a study in which 
he became proficient, drawing up, a few years prior to his death, 
a paper on his astronomical researches. His father used to lecture 
on electricity, mechanics, astronomy, pneumatics, and the gases, 
and had a reflecting telescope that showed Jupiter’s moons and 
Saturn’s rings, a Hadley’s quadrant, an artificial horizon, and a 
tolerably good clock. Rowland was his constant assistant, and 
as soon as he learnt anything set about teaching it to the boys 
of the school. Later he helped to found a literary and scientific 
association. At an early date he became a member of the 
Astronomical Society, in whose proceedings his interest was sus- 
tained to the close of his life. He discovered when over seventy 
years old some important errors in the address of one of the 
Presidents. At the same time the young Hills—all of them fond 
of study—were deficient in many other branches which, if more 
common-place, were none the less essential. No one was more 
conscious of this fact than Rowland Hill. So anxious was he to 
correct these defects in his education, that he felt it difficult “ to 
resist the temptation of sacrificing physical to mental health— 
future strength to future fame.” His great ambition was a 
university education, but unable to attain this he seized every 
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opportunity of training his mind by the aid, amongst other 
means, of mutual improvement societies, debating clubs, and 
the like. 

Rowland Hill’s early and constant association with his father’s 
school, gave him almost unconsciously general scholastic know- 
ledge. Besides this, he appears to have possessed great receptive 
faculties, large capacity, and unwonted diligence and persever- 
ance. His connexion with the school was more from necessity 
than choice; still he entered upon the profession with his whole 
heart and soul. At all times Rowland Hill seems to have been 
animated by a strong desire to do something which should “ better 
the conditions” of men, though he was not at all times able to 
define what that “something” was. Shortly before projecting 
his plan of penny postage, e.g., he jotted down eight schemes for 
the purpose of working them out. Whilst working with his father 
his great aim was to make the school at Hill Top one of public 
repute, and in this he was helped by his brother Matthew until the 
latter left to make his way at the “Bar.” Then Rowland had to 
think out by himself all their plans and schemes for reforming 
their own school, the education of England, and indeed of the 
world at large. 


At the age of twenty-five Rowland Hill was the virtual head 


of the school at Hill Top, and from that period he commenced to 
initiate with his brother Matthew various kinds of reform. In 
1813 a kind of speech-day—an exhibition they termed it—was 
started—penmansbhip, arithmetic, parsing, and so forth. These 
exhibitions proved very successful, and the boys became so pro- 
ficient in mental arithmetic, through a method devised by Row- 
land Hill, that they excelled Zerah Colbourn, the American 
mental arithmetician then on exhibition in England. “Our 
arithmetic,” says the author of “ Essays by a Birmingham manu- 
facturer,” an old scholar of Hill Top, “was amazing, even excel- 
ling, by our laborious acquisition of mental arithmetic, the success 
of the present Privy Council schools.” Rowland’s next step in 
school reform was the institution of a Court of Justice. The 
judge, sheriff and keeper of the records were chosen monthly by 
the boys, the attorney and solicitor appointed by himself, while 
the jury consisted ‘of six boys of approved good behaviour, 


selected by ballot. The court sat once a week, but frequently 
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there were no offenders. The sentences consisted generally in 
the forfeiture of premial marks, a certain number of which 
entitled’a boy to a holiday ; and the prerogative of mitigation or 
pardon was reserved to Rowland Hill. The system, so far as it 
went, really worked most satisfactorily, saving an immense 
amount of trouble in deciding disputes and investigating offences. 
A few months later he granted the pupils of Hill Top a Consti- 
tution—an elaborate scheme for managing the school by an 
elected representative committee that had the direction of every- 
thing except the school hours and quantity of work. All teachers 
were ex officio members of this governing committee which was 
elected by ballot. Mr. Hill himself—the father—acted as the 
sovereign, and his consent was necessary to any bill that had 
passed the committee, before it could become law. In no ease 
does he appear to have found it necessary to refuse this assent. 
By its own laws the committee was obliged to meet once a week, 
and it now appointed the officers of the court of justice instead 
of the boys themselves, as formerly. Many advantages were 
certainly derived from this form of scholastic government. The 
most important was probably the beneficial effect upon the 
morals of tie boys. “Of course,” wrote Rowland Hill, in his 
plan of the constitution, “the committee will consist of boys 
whose age and superior acquirements give them a lead in all 
affairs of the school; and it is of the utmost importance that 
these boys should lead the others the right road and not astray, 
as is too often the case. Now they feel themselves under some 
obligation not to break these laws which they themselves have 
assisted in enacting, and the scholars cannot complain that the 
laws are too severe, because either in their own proper persons 
or in those of their representatives they must have assisted in 
passing them. ‘The consequence has been that since things have 
been so constructed, we have gone on much more pleasantly to 
all parties than before.” 

The constitution and the reforms which followed were so 
beneficial that Hill Top became a little world of its own, and 
grew so rapidly that it was found necessary to remove to a new 
house at Hazlewood. Rowland’s ambition aimed at even higher 
things. He had it in mind to initiate educational reform 
throughout the whole country. With this object in view he 
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published in 1822 a book on “ Public Education.” The work 
met with a very favourable reception, and created a stir in the 
scholastic and educational world. The school at Hazlewood thus 
rapidly acquired a considerable amount of fame. Amongst the 
many visitors were the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord Auckland, Lord Kinnaird, Sir George Napier, 
Sir George Pollock, Lord Brougham, De Quincey, Roscoe, Mal- 
thus, and a host of other influential persons. Lord John Russell 
sent Dr. Maltby (afterwards Bishop of Durham) to inspect the 
school. The applications for admittance were so many that they 
really became a source of anxiety. 

The press criticisms on “ Public Education” appear to have 
been very friendly. The Hdinburgh Review and the London 
Magazine both published very favourable articles on the work. 
The London one was written by De Quincey after a personal 
inspection. M. Jullien, the editor of the Revue Encyclopédique, 
published in his journal the result of his personal inspection. 
But the criticism which Rowland Hill probably valued above 
all others was that of Miss Edgeworth whom he met when in 
Ireland. “To me and doubtless to my brother Rowland,” wrote 
Arthur Hill of this gifted lady, “the interview with this admirable 
woman savoured of romance. As an abstraction she had long 
been to every member of our family an object of respect amount- 
ing to reverence. Her works had been to us a source of delight, 
of instruction, of purity and of elevation, but herself seemed 
indefinitely removed, and we could hardly believe that we were 
now actually in her presence and admitted to friendly inter- 
course. I still esteem it one of the greatest honours of my life 
to have sat next to her at dinner by her own desire.” Miss 
Edgeworth told Rowland that she had read “ Public Education ” 
“with the highest delight,” an acknowledgment of which he was 
ever justifiably proud. “That her praise,’ he wrote, “was not 
the unmeaning stuff of commonplace, I am sure, for it was not 
uniform. She objected to some parts, which she advised us to 
alter. Most of her suggestions we have adopted.” 

All this brought penalties, and Rowland Hill’s health—at no 
time good—began to give way. A tour in the north of England 
and in Scotland partially revived him; but three months later 
he had fear of relapsing into “the maddening state of mind ” 
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from which he had but lately escaped. A year or two later 
he fell dangerously ill and bad to undergo severe surgical 
operations. 

A few months prior to this it had been found necessary to 
establish a kindred institution to that of Hazlewood near London, 
and to Rowland was delegated the task of securing a suitable 
situation. He discovered Bruce Castle, an old mansion in a 
beautiful fragment of what had once been a wide park. Hither 
he brought his bride, the eldest daughter of a Mr. Pearson, a 
Wolverhampton manufacturer. 

“ My dear wife’s help in my toils,” Hill wrote, “and not least 
in those best known to the public, was important, perhaps essen- 
tial to their success.” An old-fashioned friend of the family 
quaintly corroborated this statement when he said that if 
“Rowland Hill was the father of Penny Postage, he knew who 
its mother was. It was his wife.” Bruce Castle was the clos- 
ing scene of Rowland Hill’s scholastic labours, and here the Hill 
family began to break up. “In our course through life,” wrote 
Rowland, “ from the beginning to the present hour, each one of 
us has always been ready to help the others to the best of his 
power ; and no one has failed to call for such assistance again 
and again.” 

The quiet life at Bruce Castle does not appear to have suited 
Rowland Hill. About the year 1833 he seems to have become 
so unsettled as to seriously entertain doubts as to the expediency 
of remaining in it. His brothers, with one exception, relished 
school life little more than himself. The brothers had about this 
period carefully prepared a scheme of a “social community,” 
which was to afford the “great advantages of the close union of 
a variety of talent by the collection of a number of persons, and 
their intimate organization and knowledge of each other.” The 
idea was not, however, favoured by their father, who wrote, 
“ My dear son Rowland, you and your brothers are the last men 
to make monks of,” and in the end no steps were taken to carry 
it out. 

Not long afterwards an opening offered itself for Rowland—a 
commission had been formed for colonizing South Australia, and 
through his friend Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Rowland Hill 
was appointed its secretary, a post which he held for four years. 
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While fulfilling these duties in 1836, he first formed his con- 
ception of postal reform. His appointment to the Treasury to 
carry out part of his plans caused him to retire from the South 
Australian Commission in 1839. 

Rowland Hill’s father used frequently to speak of the benefits 
resulting from Palmer’s postal reform in 1784, by the employ- 
ment of stage coaches instead of the slow and irregular horse 
and foot posts. But the subject was thrust upon their notice in 
a much more practical form. Every post letter that arrived 
meant a demand for payment. It was not, however, until 1835, 
when the national revenue showed a large surplus, that Rowland 
Hill earnestly and seriously turned his thoughts to the Post 
Office. The method he adopted was as follows. 

He arrived at the conclusion that it was of great importance 
in reducing taxation to select that tax, the reduction of which 
would afford a maximum of relief to the public with a minimum 
of injury to the revenue. The best test was to examine each tax, 
to ascertain whether its productiveness had kept pace with the 
increase and prosperity of the nation. The tax which under this 
test proved the most defective was the one required. The tax 
upon the transmission of letters was brought into bad pre- 
eminence. The absolute postal revenue during the previous 
twenty years (1815-1835) had diminished, not increased. This, not- 
withstanding that the population had increased, so that even from 
a financial point of view the postal rates were injuriously high. 


But the most serious evil these rates inflicted upon the public — 


was the “ obstruction it raised to the moral and intellectual pro- 
gress of the people.” To seek for the best possible manner of 
redressing the evil was, of course, the step which followed. The 
duty was difficult for Rowland Hill, as the only sources of in- 
formation open to him were blue books. Of this “raw material” 
about half a hundredweight was furnished to him by Mr. 
Wallace, at that time M.P. for Greenock. He started with the 
simple idea that the postage rates must be reduced, but he had 
not gone far before he arrived at the conclusion that such a 
reduction might be carried to a considerable extent. The 
question therefore suggested itself, “how far the total reduction 
might safely be carried,” and to answer this it was necessary to 
make a systematic study, analysis and comparison. This exami- 
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nation brought out the fact that the practice which then existed 
of regulating the amount of postage according to the distance an 
inland letter was conveyed had no foundation in principle. The 
conclusion was that the rates of postage should be irrespective of 
distance ; and it was this discovery that formed the basis of his 
plan. ' 

The next point was uniformity of rate established by the fact 
that the expenses of the receipt and delivery were the same 
for all letters, while the cust of conveyance was so small as to be 
reducible to absolute insignificance. It remained, therefore, to 
decide this uniform rate. It was clear that there would be 
difficulty in establishing any uniform rate higher than the 
minimum then in force, and he finally decided in favour of the 
penny rate. 

In January 1837 he placed the results, printed in pamphlet 
form and headed “ Private and Confidential,” in the hands of the 
Government. The conclusions which he had arrived at were :— 
“First, that the number of letters passing through the post would | 
be greatly increased by the disuse of franks and abandonment of 7 
illicit conveyance ; by the breaking up of one long letter into , 
several shorter ones ; by the use of many circulars hitherto with- , 
held; and, lastly, by an enormous enlargement of the class of ' 
letter-writers. ' 

“Further, that, supposing the public, according to its practice in ‘ 
other cases, only to expend as much in postage as before, the loss 
to the net revenue would be but small; and, again, that such 
loss, even if large, would be more than compensated by the 
powerful stimulus given by low postage to the productive power 
of the country, and the consequent increase of revenue in other 
departments. 

“Finally, that while the risk to the Post Office revenue was 
comparatively small, and the chance of eventful gain not incon- 
siderable, and while the beneficial effect on the general revenue 
was little less than certain, the adoption of my plan would 
certainly confer a most important, manifest and acceptable bene- 
fit on the country.” 

Amongst the trusty friends whom Rowland had taken into 
council was Mr. Wallace, the leading Post Office reformer of the 
day. This gentleman concurred in the main feature of the plan. 
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Mr. Wallace, however, did not simply accord his approval, but 
“gave me,” as Rowland Hill states, “the advantage of his posi- 
tion, and laboured through three anxious years to promote my 
views as earnestly as if they had been his own.” The sequel of 
the story of Penny Postage need therefore only be succinctly 
recounted here. 

The first result of the pamphlet was a summons to wait on the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, who received Rowland courteously — 


and listened attentively to his representations. Yet the Govern- 
ment did not seem inclined to make any experiment, and Hill, 
therefore, deemed it necessary to appeal directly to public opinion 
by a re-issue of his pamphlet in a public form under the title of 
“Post Office Reform, Second Edition.” Within the year of publi- 
cation, a third edition had been called for, and the support of the 
press was almost universal. 

Public bodies took the matter up. The Common Council of 
the City of London resolved in favour of the plan, and petitioned 
Parliament for its adoption. The public soon began to 
clamour. In the course of six days 215 petitions in favour of 
this scheme were presented to Parliament, and during the 
session of 1839, the number of petitions was upwards of 2,000, 
and the appended signatures about a quarter of a million. The 
situation was thus described by the “Times” in March 1839 :— 
“On a review of the public feeling which it [Penny Postage] has 
called forth from men of all parties, sects and conditions of life, 
it may well be termed the cause of the whole people of the 
United Kingdom against the small coterie of place holders in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand and its dependencies.” Twenty-five London 
journals and eighty-seven provincial papers supported this view, 
while even abroad the question excited considerable attention. 

Rowland Hill met, however, a vast amount of opposition, parti- 
cularly from the Post Office officials. Nevertheless, public agita- 
tion proved too powerful, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the 5th of July, 1839, in bringing forward his Budget, formally 
proposed the experiment of Penny Postage. The resolution was 
agreed to without a division, and some days later, the Bill on the 
subject was introduced in the House of Commons. It passed 
through both Houses of Parliament without a division, and be- 


came law on the 17th of August, 1839. 
13 
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So far the battle was won, and Rowland Hill was the hero 
of the day. Congratulations poured in, and the inhabitants of 
Wolverhampton testified their high sense of his services as the 
“Founder and able advocate of the Plan of Universal Penny 
Postage—a.D. 1839 ”—by the presentation of a handsome silver 
candelabrum. It became a question as to what the Govern- 
ment intended doing for Rowland Hill, for it was evident that 
he should be recompensed, and that he should receive a place in 
the service of the Crown. He was engaged temporarily for a 
term of two years at the Treasury, at a salary of £1,500 per 
annum, without any claim to permanent employment at the 
expiration of that period. He entered on his duties on the 16th 
of September, 1839. It was impossible for him during his engage- 
ment at the Treasury, subsequently extended to another year, 
to develop his original plan in its entirety. Yet he did good 
work. On the accession of the Conservatives, who had opposed 
the plan of Penny Postage, to power, Rowland Hill lost his 
place at the Treasury. 

The Brighton Railway Company’s affairs were just then in so 
unsatisfactory a condition as to render the appointment of a 
new Board of Directors necessary, and he obtained a Director- 
ship, and shortly afterwards the Chairmanship of the Company. 
In this capacity he remained four years; giving his undivided 
attention to the affairs of the Company, and effecting such re- 
forms in this Railway system, that the property rose consider- 
ably in value. 

Meanwhile, a Select Committee to inquire into the state of 
the Post Office had been agreed to by the House of Commons, 
and Rowland Hill had himself published a pamphlet—* The 
State and Prospects of Penny Postage.” In 1846, the Liberals had 
such strong hopes of a speedy return to power, that he resigned 
his Chairmanship of the Brighton Railway Company, and a 
large annual income (in one year alone he made £6,000) for a 
comparatively insignificant Government appointment. 

On the 29th of June, the Conservative Ministry, with Sir Robert 
Peel at its head, resigned, and Rowland Hill was soon afterwards 
permanently appointed Secretary to the Postmaster-General at 
a salary of £1,200. His power was still greatly restricted. The 
Secretary at the Post Office, at that time, and most of the lead- 
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ing ofticials of the Department, had always shown great oppo- 
sition to his reforms and innovations. Still he contrived to 
effect a considerable improvement, not only in the general or- 
ganisation and administration of the Post Office, but also in the 
Money Order system, in the Mail service, in the abolition of 
Sunday duty in the Metropolis, the institution of a cheap Book 
Post rate, &e. There can be little doubt that the Government 
would have appointed Rowland Hill sole Secretary to the Post 
Office had the post been vacant, but the then holder of the office 
was too young a man to pension, and there was no suitable position 
to which just at that time he could be transferred. In 1854, 
the Chief Secretary, however, was appointed to a seat at the 
Board of Audit, and the Secretaryship to the Post. Office, and 
Secretary to the Postmaster-General, consolidated in Hill—an 
appointment fully endorsed by the public. 

At last in smooth waters, Rowland Hill continued for a period 
cf ten years at the great work of his life. The mail services at one 
time would engage his attention; he instituted the “ Limited 
Mail,” and his son invented the expedient for trains delivering and 
receiving the mail bags at certain places without the necessity of 
stopping. At another time the system of foreign and colonial 
postage claimed his consideration, or the money order office, or 
the rectification of accounts. On three occasions, he was 
threatened with assassination on account of some alleged griev- 
ances on the part of the letter carriers. 

In 1863, at the age of 69 his health began to break up and he 
was obliged to tender his resignation on the 29th of February of 
the followingyear. He was awarded for life his full salary of £2,000 
a-year. On the 11th of June, 1864, Lord Palmerston, as Prime 
Minister, in the House of Commons brought up a message from 
the Queen recommending the House to concur in enabling her to 
grant the author of Penny Postage the sum of £20,000 in con- 
sideration and recognition of his eminent services, &c. Four years 
previously, in 1860, Her Majesty had conferred the distinction of 
a Knight Commander of the Bath on Rowland Hill. Lord 
Palmerston in moving the grant of this sum by Her Majesty, 
testified to the “ great genius, sagacity, perseverance and industry, 
and to the services rendered by Sir Rowland Hill to this and to 
other countries.” 
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The public were anxious to show honour to Sir Rowland, and as 
early as in 1846 a national testimonial of £13,000 had been 
presented to him at Blackwall. In 1860 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, on the recommendation of the Duke of 
Argyll and Sir Roderick Murchison (Astronomer Royal), and a 
year later he was admitted to that inner circle, the Royal Society 
Club. The University of Oxford conferred on him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L., and in 1879 the City of London granted him its 
Freedom. 

In 1865 he did useful work in connexion with the Royal 
Commission on the suggested purchase by Government of the 
Railways, of which he became a member at Mr. Gladstone’s 
urgent request. He also managed to keep himself aw courant 
with the progress of science and mechanical invention, and for 
some time was able to attend occasionally the meetings of the 
Political Economy Cluh. He took a strong interest in polities, 
but his mind turned chiefly and constantly on all matters relating 
to the Post office, and much of his time in retirement was employed 
in preparing the “History of Penny Postage.” In 1876 Sir 
Rowland was suddenly struck down by an attack that threatened 
paralysis, but from this he appears to have rallied. “ Each year,” 
however, we are told, “saw his range narrowed more and more, 
till at last he was confined to one floor,” and on the 27th of August, 
1879, he breathed his last. The nation awarded him the honour 
of a resting-place in Westminster Abbey. “The funeral was 
not,” writes a mourner who was present, “a state ceremonial— it 
was a people’s payment of honour. There was not grief; but 
there was a solemn sense of recognition of a great deed.” 

In his character there was a “rare combination of enthusiasm 
and praciical power.” He was confident of success, but always 
cautious in procedure. In everything but work he was a most 
temperate man. He was hot-tempered, but the most up- 
right and truthful of men. The testimony of one who long 
served under him affords a very good summary of his public 
character. “Sir Rowland Hill was very generous,” he states, 
“with his own money, and very close with the public money. 
He would have been more popular had he been generous with 
the public money and close with his own.” 


ARCHIBALD GRANGER BOWIE. 

























STILL AFTER THE DOLL’S HOUSE. 


A SEQUEL TO MR. WALTER BESANT’S SEQUEL TO HENRIK 
IBSEN’S PLAY. 


Nora did not drive on to the station. Her instinct forbade her 
to run away from her daughter’s death and Christine’s tongue. 
She told the driver at once to turn back to the house she had 
just left ; and then she delivered herself up to deepening, spread- 
ing, glowing, burning indignation, that rose in her as she_ began 
to realize how possible it was for such people as the Krogstads 
to bring down their own detestable atmosphere of dread and 
darkness about a lonely and sensitive girl, until she was driven 
to kill herself to escape from it. Nora knew that they could 
not help it—that her resentment could only make them worse 
and make her worse. By this time, indeed, she had lost all 
relish for resentment and for the Dutch courage which it gives: 
she no longer needed to remind herself homilectically that it was 
bitter and poisonous: it tasted so, and she loathed it. Yet she 
was a woman with an ardent temper; and there were times 
when the shock of some heartbreaking injustice roused that 
temper and made her ireful in spite of her earned wisdom. 
When she alighted from the carriage, there was a gentleman 
turning away reluctantly from her door. He would hardly 
have been recognized at the bank in his heavy sbapeless cape 
and broad brimmed hat; but she knew him: he always came 
to her in disguise. 

“ Krogstad!” she said angrily. Then, with a touching effort 
to speak kindly, “ What are you doing here ?” 

“They have just told me you were gone,” he said anxiously. 
“They said you had left the town.” He checked himself, and 
added, suspiciously, “Perhaps you told them to say that to 
prevent my troubling you again.” 
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“Even if I had,” she said, “you ought to believe in yourself 
too much to suspect such a thing. I intended to go; but I 
changed my mind on my way to the train, and turned back. 
Something happened. Go upstairs: I must explain to Fru Krogh 
that I shall keep on my rooms.” 

Krogstad obeyed the moment the door was opened. He was 
uneasy under the eyes of the cabman, the servant, and Fru 
Krogh, who came out, all wonder and inquiry. A maid went up 
with him to light the gas; and he stood with his back to her, 
pretending to examine the bookshelf whilst she drew the curtains 
and remade the expiring fire in the stove. When she was gone 
he put off the cape, and became the respectable banker again, as 
far as his coat was concerned. But his manner was furtive and 
submissive: he prowled about the room, and smoothed his clean 
shaven lip with the back of his thumb, as if there were a 
moustache there to settle. 

When Nora came in, he brightened, and helped her 
officiously to get her long travelling coat off. She was a little 
impatient of his assistance ; and he, feeling this, shrank just an 
eighth of an inch into himself. 

“ Krogstad,” she said: “if you dont want to get hurt and 
humiliated, you had better go away. Iam out of temper with 
you and yours this evening.” Poor Krogstad dejectedly stretched 
out his hand towards his hat. “Still, if you dont mind suffer- 
ing for my sake, 1 wish you would stay. I must talk to some- 
body.” 

Krogstad beamed. “ You are really glad to see me!” he said. 
“T am always so afraid of inflicting myself on you. You may 
say what you like to me: you know that. I only wish you 
would allow me the same liberty.” 

“Well, Iam not very hard on you, Krogstad. I only forbid 
one subject—your wife; and you know very well that it does 
you no good to abuse her. I allowed you to do it until I got 
quite tired of defending her, not very sincerely, perhaps, because 
you know I dont like her. Sit down.” She threw herself into 
a rocking chair near the stove with more of her old buoyancy 
than most women retain on the brink of fifty; and he took a 
chair and sat leaning forward and looking at her with his elbows 
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on his knees and his laced fingers down between his straightly 
trousered calves. 

“T never abused her to anybody except you,” he said. “I 
know what I owe her. She has made me respectable and kept 
me respectable. Oh yes,” he urged, catching a satirical twinkle 
in her glance at his rueful air, “ I know that you dont think much 
of respectability ; but it is a great deal to a man who began life 
with a false step, as you know I did. Respectability might be a 
come-down for a genius like you; but if I were not respectable 
I should be something worse, like Helmer, instead of something 
better. And I owe that to her. Besides, look at the boys. As 
I was saying only this morning”—here Krogstad, again meet- 
ing her eye, flinched perceptibly—“I have four sons. The 
eldest is a professor at the university, in great esteem ; the second 
a Jawyer, in good practice; the third an officer of engineers, 
honorably considered ; the fourth stays in the bank, to follow 
my footste—” 

He faltered and broke down; for she was shaking her head 
at him in pitiful reproach. 

“The eldest, Nils,” she said quietly, when the silence was ex- 
hausted, “is a professor of philosophy ; and in philosophy he is, 
by his private convictions, what used to be called a Hegelian of 
the extreme left—I dont know what the newest name for that 
is. Hegelians of the extreme left regard orthodox Bible worship 
just as orthodox Bible worshippers regard African fetishism. If 
your eldest son dared to avow his opinions or to countenance 
those who dare avow them, he would lose bis chair, his income, 
his position, and the ‘great esteem’ you boast of. He is greatly 
esteemed because he is a hypocrite, setting an example of hypo- 
crisy to our young university students. Your second, the lawyer, 
is said to be in good practice because, instead of helping poverty 
to fight injustice in the courts, he is doing the dirty work of rich 
families, flattering them, voting for them, sharing the social 
plunder with them. Your officer of engineers is honorably con- 
sidered because he is careful to flourish the Gospel of Peace in 
his left hand whilst he twirls the crank of a machine gun with 
his right. And Nils the Second, if he follows in his father’s foot- 
steps, will follow them clandestinely to the door of the woman 
at whom he publicly holds up his hands in pious horror.” 
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“T always try to say as little about you as I can,” protested 
Krogstad weakly. “I stood up for you the other day at the 
Board meeting, when they got talking about you over young 
Robert's goings on.” 

“Yes, my dear Nils: you said that I had been one of the best 
of wives and mothers in the days when I was respectable ; and 
that you never could understand how I came to behave as I did. 
And when Heyerdahl] asked you point blank whether you would 
allow young Nils to come to one of my Thursday evenings, you 
shook your head in the most edifying way and said, Of course 
not.” 

Krogstad made a trembling bite at his pale lip. “ What could 
I have done? What good would it have been to you if I had 
injured myself and injured the boy by saying anything but what 
1 was expected to say? Besides, if they knew that I came here, 
they would not understand: they would think—” 

“Very naturally, too, since you are ashamed of your visits, 
But if you intend never to do anything that mean people are likely 
to misunderstand, you will have to level down your life to their 
meanness. By the bye, do you really believe that they dont 
know ?” 

Krogstad sat up straight. “What do you mean?” he ex- 
claimed. “Know! I should be ruined if they knew. I hope 
you never—” Again he checked himself and looked at her with 
rising suspicion. “ How did yow find out what I said to Heyer- 
dahl ?” 

“Oh, I have friends everywhere—sneaks, I admit, but still 
friends. And you have envious enemies everywhere.” 

Krogstad’s brows knitted with a sense of injury. “And you 
encourage them, and let them talk about me,” he said. 

“ Have you not yet found out that there is no exemption from 
trial by talk? I like to hear about you: the friendly ear is an 
antidote to the envious mouth. Now tell me the truth about 
that Board of Directors, Nils. You know that Herr Solicitor 
Heyerdahl has made his money during the promotion boom of 
the last six years by sharing spoils with certain brokers in a way 
that would lead to his being struck off the rolls if anybody 
were interested in proving the collusion. Do you ever allude to 
that in Speaking to him ?” 
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“Good Lord, no, of course not.” 

“Then there is Arnoldson, whose second boy is a hopeless 
drunkard. You dont visit the sins of the children on the parent 
by ever pretending to know anything about that, do you?” 

“Not when Arnoldson is present, poor fellow. It’s not his 
fault. You would like Arnoldson, Nora, if you knew him. He 
is not bad hearted, I assure you.” 

Nora did not turn aside to discuss Arnoldson’s amiability. 
“And Sverdrup?” she continued. “His father was a barber ; 
and his brutality to his servants and his insolence to his poor 
relations are notorious. Johansen’s wife beats him. Falk’s wife 
ought to beat him, according to his own notions of justice, because 
he keeps a second house which nobody ever mentions to her. 
Have you ever remonstrated with Sverdrup, or condoled with 
Johansen? De you intend to cut Falk for his immoral con- 
duct ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Krogstad. “I have nothing to do with 
their private affairs. The world could not get on if people set up 
that sort of censorship over one another. We have to fight shy 
of Johansen, because one cannot very well ask him without his 
wife ; and one never knows what she will do or say next.” 

“Does Christine ever lecture them as she used to lecture me ?” 

“Catch her at it!” said Krogstad, his frown returning. “They : 
would soon show her the door.” et 

Nora’ looked at him for a moment with an almost roguish i 
light in her wise old eyes. He leant forward again, and stared 
glumly at her feet, which Christine was wont to condemn as un- 
becomingly large. 

“Nils,” she said at last : “ you’re a great fool.” 

“Why ?” said Nils, raising his voice—much as an irresolute 
worm might turn. 

“ Not to see that your acquaintance with me, and your visits 
here, are just as well known in the Board room as Heyerdahl’s 
illicit brokerage, Arnoldson’s son’s drunkenness, Sverdrup’s sham 
family pretensions and the rest of it. They do not mention me 
to you ; just as you do not mention their cupboard skeletons to 
them. You think that you see through them all, but that they 
do not see through you. Each of them thinks the same ; and so 
you get on very smoothly together. But do you know, Nils, that 
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whenever jou get an attack of your lumbago, I always learn the 
news by people asking me how you are.” 

“And you!” exclaimed Krogstad, thunderstruck. “Do you 
pretend to know ?” 

“T generally do not know. ‘I have to say that you have not 
called on me for a fortnight or a month, or whatever the time 
may be.” 

Krogstad stood up, and buttoned his coat slowly. “ Nora,” he 
said: “this is treachery: I cant pass it over. If you knew what 
a relief these visits have been to me; and how they have helped 
me to keep up appearances between times, you would, I think, 
have been more considerate. Goodbye.” 

“That is just what I suspected, Nils,’ she said, unmoved. 
“ Nothing makes sin easier than an occasional auricular confes- 
sion to relieve the conscience and clear the slate for a fresh score, 
I have noticed for some time that you always come to me when 
you have done something specially mean. You forgot that your 
confessor was not sworn to secrecy. I have an inkling of what 
you have on your mind this time. Oh, not what you said to 
Heyerdahl—nonsense, Krogstad : you ought to know better than 
that. I mean about my daughter Emmy. Come: sit down and 
make a clean breast of it. How did it all happen 2?” 

Krogstad did not sit down. He stood up stiffly, only con- 
descending to an exculpatory sweep apart of his hands and shrug 
of his shoulders. “I simply explained to her that her engage- 
ment to marry Nils was out of the question. Since you insist on 
my telling you the truth, Robert has committed forgery.” There 
was a pause : then he reddened suddenly and snapped at her with 
the words—“ as you did.” 

“As I did! Then I do not blame him. Whom did he forge to 
save ?” 

“ Not to save anyone. He forged to get money for himself, I 
suppose.” 

“Ah Nils, Nils, Nils!” she said, with—as yet—nothing but 
pure kindness for him. “ And yet you say ‘as I did’” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Krogstad sulkily. “I should have 
said ‘as I myself did” But you have upset me: I wish you 
hadnt talked about my visits here. Of course you had a right 
to: I know that.” 
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“And did you do over again to Emmy what you did to me 
twenty years ago? Did you take that forged bill in your hand, 
and tell her that you would fight for your respectability as for 
life itself, and that she must choose between saving your re- 
spectability and bringing disgrace and ruin on one she loved ?” 
Krogstad tried to protest; but there was in his eye a confession 
that lit up a flame in hers. “If you did,” she said vehemently, 
“all Christine’s pains to reform you are lost. Once a scoundrel, 
always a scoundrel !” 

His cheeks reddened like those of a young man. “I could not 
let Nils disgrace himself,” he said, with anguish in his voice. 
“On my soul I was not thinking of myself so much as of him 
and the other boys. You dont know what a position like mine 
is. And I did not threaten her—did not take that tone at all. 
I appealed to her. It was her own act: she consented freely— 
quite freely.” 

“T hope you did not omit to pat her on the head asa good 
and brave girl, and to assure her that she would be rewarded in 
Heaven.” 

“ You are repeating my words,” he cried. “She has been with 
you: it was she who turned you back on your journey.” 

“What!” said Nora, astonished. “Have you not heard ?” 

“ Heard what ?” 

“She has drowned herself.” 

Krogstad turned white. Then a greenish ray travelled slowly 
down his jaw. Then, with a sickly effort, he got to a chair; 
collapsed into it; and laid his head and arms on the table. Nora 
could only look compassionately at him and wait. Presently he 
raised his face, but only for a moment, to ask whether she had 
any brandy in the house. She had none; but she went down- 
stairs and borrowed a glass from Fru Krogh. When she came 
back with it, he was sitting up, staring hard at the table. He 
would not look at the brandy; and she did not press it on 
him. 

“T never thought—I never dreamt that such a thing was 
likely or even possible,” he said at last, in shaken tones. She 
was about to answer; but he checked her with an appeal for 
mercy. “Dont say anything: what good can it donow?” But 
she had no sooner acquiesced silently than he became uneasy to 
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hear what she had to say, and added, “ What could I have done 
except what I did?” 

“Tf you really thought the worse of Emmy for being my 
daughter, Nils,” she replied as gently as she could, “then you 
could have done nothing else. Christine could have said all that 
you said and been perfectly true to herself in saying it. You, 
knowing better, were false to your better knowledge. You have 
clung to your respectability ; but your heart has not been narrow 
enough to make you content with it. You have hankered after 
our wider life ; but your heart has not been large enough to make 
you join us. Now see what it has ended in. Emmy could 
have been saved had she learnt two lessons: an easy one which 
you could have taught her, and a harder one which perhaps I 
could have helped her to teach herself. You know that Emmy 
was brought up to believe that she herself could be nothing if 
not respectable according to Christine’s standards ; and that this 
respectability would depend on the respectability of ber father, her 
brothers, her husband and her mother. When her father became 
a drunkard, and her brother a forger, there was nothing left to 
her but herself and her mother. But she was too young and too 
weak to feel herself of any account; and her mother, you all 
told her, was a vile and wicked woman. If, in that crisis of 
humiliation and despair, I had offered her my hard lesson that 
she was herself worth living for as an independent human being, 
she would not have understood me. But if Respectability itself, 
incarnate in the person of the Mayor of the town and the great 
banker, had just then stepped in to tell her that he was her 
mother’s friend—that her mother had many friends, and was no 
more vile and wicked than his own wife ; do you think she would 
then have turned away from that great relief and reassurance to 
the fate you described to me so cruelly twenty years ago,—to go 
down, under the vce, perhaps. Down in the cold black water. 
And next spring to come wp again, ugly, hairless, unrecognizable. 
You see I remember.” 

“ But,” cried the wretched Krogstad, cowering under her words 
as if they were blows, “I would have spoken out if I had only 
known. How could I teil that such a trumpery affair as it 
seemed was a great crisis—a matter of life or death—the instant 
for a great effort? She made no fuss about it.” 
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“Perhaps she was tranquillized by the prospect of that reward 
in Heaven that you promised her—you who have so carefully 
feathered your own earthly nest,” said Nora, for a moment fall- 
ing into irony. “But I am afraid, poor girl,” she added seriously, 
“that the contrast between the Christian charity of your profes- 
sions and the wrathfulness of your actions proved too much for her 
credulity. Her suicide is a proof—one that even Christine cannot 
challenge—of your destruction of her belief in a hereafter. You 
see, Nils, this habit of regarding your little respectable set as the 
only people in the world, and other people as low people, and 
other people’s affairs as trumpery affairs, blinds you to the great 
opportunities of life, which always arise in the wider world 
which includes these low people. If Emmy had been Heyer- 
dahl’s daughter, you would never have pushed her out of your 
way like a bill with a bad name on it.” 

“Go on,” said Krogstad, doggedly : “say what you like. I am 
a miserable hound—a failure. I have always been a failure. I 
wish I had never met my damned wife.” 

“Oh come,” said Nora sharply: “ your wife is much better 
than you. She has acted up to her convictions. If you had 
acted up to yours instead of playing down to hers, you would 
not now be snivelling there about being a failure. Christine’s. 
mind is narrow and her ideal is mean ; but such as it is, she has 
realized it. Your ideal is nobler; but you have never realized it 
—never even known what it is—only felt it as a vague rebellion 
against the golden calf you have set up in its place. That is 
why she is a success, and you a failure; though I will say, to 
console you, that your failure is more akin to salvation than her 
success.” 

“It is my failure that has made her success,” said Krogstad, 
bitterly. “What would she be without me? A governess, not. 
worth twopence.” 

“That is the worst of marriage, Krogstad: it always either 
sacrifices one of the couple to the other or ruins both. Torvald 
was a suecess as long as I remained a failure. But it is not 
always the woman who is sacrificed. Twenty years ago, when I 
walked out of the doll’s house, I only saw my own side of the 
question.” 

“You are not going to admit that you were wrong, are 
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you?” said Krogstad hastily, with a curious air of disappoint- 
ment. 

“No,” replied Nora placidly ; “ but I did not see that the man 
must walk out of the doll’s house as well as the woman. That 
evening, after the ball and the tarantella, I had only had my 
eyes open for five minutes; and naturally I noticed nothing but the 
overpowering fact that I was only Torvald’s plaything. Now I 
have had my eyes open for twenty years, during which I have 
peeped into a great many doll’s houses; and I have found that 
the dolls are not all female. Take your home, for instance ! 
You know that if you had any pluck, Krogstad, you would walk 
out, and be no longer her puppet, but the captain of your own soul, 
as some English poet says. She does to you what Torvald did 
to me: she forces you to do what she thinks is right and becom- 
ing for a bank director and a mayor, just as Torvald forced me 
to do what he thought was right and becoming for the lady wife 
of a respectable bank manager. I felt that I could find some- 
thing higher for myself ; and I came out and found it.” 

“ And I,” said Krogstad, “do not feel that I could find any- 
thing higher, though I know that something higher exists. By 
myself I should fall to something lower—drink, perhaps, like 
Helmer, or slouch into a slovenly Bohemianism that is lazier 
than my present life without being any better otherwise. No: 
there is no use denying it: Christine has kept me up to a better 
mark than [ could have attained without her.” 

“Yes, my dear Nils ; but you've killed Emmy, which you pro- 
bably would not have done had you been a slovenly slouching 
Bohemian.” 

“That's true,” said Krogstad, wincing, yet facing the reminder 
grimly. “I shall stop Christine’s mouth with that when she 
next has a fit of sermonizing.” 

“ What an egotist you are, Nils!” said Nora, not ill-naturedly. 
“ Now that you have got over the first shock of that poor girl’s 
death, you care no more about it than you will about the next 
tradesman in difficulties whose application for a loan you will 
refuse.” 

“You are her mother,” he retorted; “and you dont’ seem 
deeply affected.” 

“ Her life was almost as sad to me as her death, Nils. But the 
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pain of parting from her wore itself out years ago, when she was 
only the doll’s plaything. It would take Christine's sense of the 
duty of hypocrisy to enable me to pretend to miss what I have 
done without for twenty years. And my heart has not been 
empty all that time. I suppose you do not believe Christine’s 
theory that a woman’s affections are naturally graduated in strict 
proportion to blood relationship, and that ever since [I left Tor- 
vald my heart has been an aching void, and my life barren of 
the love of children and of the pleasant interest in the promise 
of those who are too young to stir our envy or cross our ambi- 
tion. Since I freed myself, I have had enough and to spare of 
affection from children of all ages, including you, Nils. I rest 
your soul from Christine, do I not? By the bye, are you 
watching the hour?” 

Krogstad hastily looked at his watch, and made at once for his 
cape and hat. When he had put them on, he hesitated, and said 
irresolutely, “It will not seem my fault to the town, will 
it?” 

“What if it does, Nils? Four fifths of the townspeople are 
laborers who never speak to you or yours, and whose opinion 
you despise, Your own set are in a conspiracy to hold you up 
as a model of virtue—on reciprocal terms, of course. Now I am 
outside that conspiracy ; and therefore I am held up as a model 
of vice. Christine’s favorite preacher has written a tract in 
which he declares that my friends visit me for the purpose of 
indulging in obscene conversation, and that Torvald’s drunken- 
ness is my fault—because, I suppose, poor Torvald took to play- 
ing with the bottle when I took his doll away from him. His 
Reverence’s head has been turned by the injustice of human 
affairs, because, owing to the state of the copyright law, he can- 
not get paid twice over for his tracts, once here and once in 
America. He and Christine between them will shield you. It 
was from her that I heard of Emmy’s fate; and she said, in her 
melodramatic way, ‘Wretched woman: the ruin wrought by 
your own hand is now complete, and so on. You are quite safe, 
Nils: the word has already gone round that I am to be made 
the scapegoat; and tomorrow you will be shaking your head 
over my depravity more gravely than any of the rest, as becomes 
the mayor of the town.” 
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“T will not, Nora,” he said indignantly. “ How can you think 
so meanly of me?” 

‘Well, if I am wrong, you can prove me so—tomorrow. But 
if I am not wrong—” 

“You shall see,” he interrupted, blusteringly. 

“If I am not wrong,” she resumed, quietly, “come back to 
confession when your conscience troubles you ; and you shall be 
forgiven. Or will you be afraid to come now, since you have 
discovered that everybody except Christine knows of your 
visits ? ” 

“ Goodnight,” he said shortly. 

“ Goodnight,” she said. “My poor old Krogstad !” 

He flung out of the room like a boy in a pet; and she sat 
down at her writing table, to finish her day’s work. But in a 
moment she heard his step at the threshold again, and, turning 
in her chair, saw his angry face thrust in at the door, saying, 

“Easy for you to tell me that if I had any pluck I would do 
what you did, and desert my wife and family. A woman can 
do such things and be made a heroine of, if she is only pretty 
enough. But the very set that make a heroine of you would 
join my set in hounding me out of the place as a blackguard if 
I did such a thing; though, if Christine left me, they would all 
say it was my fault—that I must have ill-treated her. It is we 
who are the slaves of marriage and not you.” 

‘ I verily believe it, Nils,” she said, looking up at him with 
the kindliest interest. “Mastery is the worst slavery of all.” 

“ Ugh !” growled Krogstad: “there is no use in arguing with 
a woman.” And he vanished. 

Then the house door was heard to bang. 


G. BERNARD SHAW. 

























ART NOTES. 
SrvcE Mark Twain undertook to edit an agricultural paper, and 
recommended that turnips should not be “ pulled,” but, rather 
that a boy should “ ascend, and shake the tree,” I doubt whether 
greater nonsense has appeared in print than that which stood 
over my name in the January issue of “Time.” The compositor, 
if he did not make of his types what I believe is called “ Pie,” 
did certainly make a hash of my ill-fated copy. I looked for a 
“proof,” but no “proof” came. Old Time was on the wing. 
Now, I am told, he is back, and tethered to the desk. 

Let me first apologise to Mr. Wilfrid Ball, who our printer (it 
came so naturally to him) has described as Mr. Bull! The 
charming little exhibition of water-colour drawings by this 
painter which Mr. Dunthorne has been showing, is now closed. 
Only a few remain. . Let us hope that the rest, as they surely 
deserve to be, are sold. 

A passion-stricken gentleman published some verses containing 
the words, 

v's with tears 
Thy gentle eyes bedimmed.” 


He was not fortunate in his printer. My imaginative readers 
will rather guess, than be told, what agonies were in store for 
him. I do not write erotic verses, but I tried a little joke. I 
will not make jokes again. They print “jesting” for jerking, 
“silver-paint ” for silver-point, and, curiously, “Sale ” for Duke. 

For I do not know how many years I have been at work upon 
a definition of the word Art. It is not ripe yet, but when it is 
finished I shall be able with this definition under my arm to 
make short work of the Picture Galleries. They will have to 
open many more than there are at present if they expect to find 
me aday’s work. However, that definition, as I said, is not ripe. 

Merely as a stop-gap, as a kind of locwm tenens of a definition, 
I offer this :—All that meets the eye, and is intended to. This 
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may seem to some to have been purposely framed so as to include 
the noble art of Self-Defence, but this is far from my meaning. 
I wish to say a word about the Daily Graphic, and my liberal 
definition allows me to do so. 

What are the pretensions of this sheet ? £20,000, I read, have 
been spent upon a kind of winnowing-machine (a kind of plant 
Mark Twain might have said in his agricultural paper) which at 
once makes the drawings, collects the news, prints the sheets, 
touts for advertisements, takes the money, and finally distributes 
the paper. 

This upstart discredits its proprietors who have reared its 
big brother. Its news is not news. Its illustrations disgrace it. 
The number before me has pictures of a “Japanese Derby,” 
which might a thousand years have borne the battle and the 
breeze. And the same may be said of some sketches of “ House- 
keeping at Sierra Leone.” A large illustration of the “ National 
Leprosy Fund Dinner,” shows only one more of ten thousand 
identical “feeds,” wherewith the excitable Philanthropist is accus- 
tomed to steady his stomach. Such a thing is not a picture, but 
a plan. If only that leper would put in an appearance! What 
a picture we should have! The banquet would suffer. Art 
would gain what art wants, what society withholds—its op- 
portunity. 

I see many “white slaves” in my time, but they still have 
some rags about them. Bucavac’s is quite naked, so I thought 
I would see that. You may have an obscure, yet a well-known, 
gallery in Eagle Place. When I entered first, I feared that I 
was to be put off with a Religious work, “ Forbid them not,” 
but the slave at last appeared. The slaves, I know, look 
wretched in their rags ; without them the pain of their presence 
could not be endured. The “white slave” in Eagle Place is a 
splendid creature, but she is not the real thing—an dition de 
luxe one might say. “ Bucavac’s Eve ” in the same gallery is not 
as naked as she was born. Primeval man might be astonished 
at his breeches, but never at his skin. 

These pictures, together with the great picture of Christ and 
the children, have been long in London. The disciples are un- 
necessarily violent considering the tiny creatures against whom 
they use their force. Judas Iscariot, I was pleased to note, took 
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no part in the proceedings. He looks on from behind, and is so 
extraordinarily like a critic of my acquaintance, that for a 
moment, I feared the worst—but it was a fleeting impression. I 
looked again, and assured myself that it was no portrait. Christ 
is carefully posed—the attitude is studied. It is not forced 
The thing is a tableau, which is French for a picture—which is 
all I can say. 

Other writers, however, can say more. Listen to this: “ Every 
feature of this striking face shows his superiority over man- 
kind!” How does “every feature” do it? This extension to 
the separate features of the principle of “local option” might be 
attended with appalling results. It amounts in fact to this, that 
every feature does his level best to show his superiority over the 
others. After all it is a human face. Please don’t read these 
notes of mine. Hunt up the Dramatic Review. 

The Victoria Gallery lately opened, and one might say un- 
earthed, in Regent Street, is one of the prettiest in London. It 
was built for a gallery, and became a storehouse. The new 
Directors, by a liberal use of brown paper and white paint, have 
decorated it up to the highest taste of modern times. They give 
tea to every visitor in a charming little salon— 


‘* Where maidens flirt, no extra charge, 
In comfort at the fountain’s marge.” 


These ladies will pardon me. I mean no ill. 

The collection of humorous and grotesque art here exhibited is 
admirably suited to the old-fashioned art of the place. Hogarth 
Gillray and especially Rowlandson are splendidly represented. 
There is little chance of my saying anything new or valuable 
about all these. Only, if someone would reward my life’s work 
as a critic by presenting me with No. 331—A Sketch from Life 
—by the last-named painter, he would be doing a kindness that 
would never be forgotten even tho’ it might not be repaid. It 
will cost him a trifle of 15 guineas. Rowlandson had a true 
perception of woman’s beauty which is shown here in a dozen 
faces, but there is nothing in the place so sweet as this. Art 
follows in her technical methods the general laws of evolution 
and development—passing from the homogeneous to the differ- 
entiated. In this drawing of Rowlandson we have the delight 
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which belongs always to early art of seeing how perfect a thing 
is done by the simplest means. We contrast it sadly with the 
excesses of technique in these latter days when we too often are 
left without pleasure, and with only the thought that the art has 
indeed concealed the art. These old drawings are true agua-tints 
an | beautifully mellowed are their hues. They bind themselves 
so perfectly to that method of engraving which is actually known 
as aqua-tint, that the one seems scarcely a translation but a 
transcript of the other. And this gives me courage to ask that 
some one will give me even a print of my favourite, No. 331, if 
the original may not be mine. 

I wish I was Lord Ashburton. Next month I shall try to say 
something about his splendid Rembrandts at Burlington House. 

ERNEST RADFORD. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 
SHAKSPERE AND NOT SHAKSPERE. 


At the Globe. Name of memories, of inspiration, of touchstones. 
Mr. F. R. Benson’s Company in “A Mid-Summer Night's 
Dream.” Let it be granted, as Euclid hath it, that the night was 
mid-winter and mid-most between the old year and the new. 
December 31st is an evening of poor houses, half-hearted play- 
ing, shame-fast applause. And that to pass 97 portraits of Mr. 
F. R. Benson, his aggressive nose and chin (we counted them), 
ere you reach your seat, handicaps your enjoyment even of 
Shakspere. 

Neither does the spectacle of the old gentleman in the front 
row of the Dress circle or of the young and furtive maiden hard 
by, with their Clarendon Press copies, give you quite a fair 
start. He—or she—that comes to study Shakspere in the flesh 
ought to have him in the head, if not in the heart. 

None of them seem to understand that it is a dream. Except 
the children, who are unconscious and therefore come the nearer 
to the unreal reality. And he that is responsible for the exquisite 
setting and the fairy dances. If that he is Mr. Benson, or Mr. 
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Hugh Moss, or both, or anybody else, a thousand congratulations, 
a thousand thanks! Mr. Benson, from his acting and reading of 
the part of Lysander, seems to understand the nature of the 
vision and its wonderful and baseless fabric. But he cannot 
carry out his conception of Shakspere’s conception. Kate Rorke, 
who could carry out, has not understood either part or play. 
As to the rest, the individual players, for the most part, have 
neither Mr. Benson’s power of understanding nor Miss Rorke’s 
power of realisation. So that the immortal texture of “threads 
of silken splendour, with yarn of hempen homespun, lines of 
dewy gossamer and filaments drawn from the moonbeams,” is 
roughly handled and becomes a tangle. 

The most pathetic of plays is rendered by Mr. Benson’s Com- 
pany unpathetic. Lines that make you cry, without knowing 
why, now make you weep tears of vexation. If Mr. Otho Stuart, 
the fine-limbed Oberon, could only say, “Sound, music,” after 
Titania’s “ Music, ho! music! such as charmeth sleep,” with one 
note of music in his voice; if Miss Grace Geraldine had a 
thousandth part of Puck’s many memories and fancies when he 
says, “I remember ;” if Mr. Benson could only put into look and 
action the remembrance, the wonderment, the thankfulness, the 
certainty of “And now I do bethink me, so it is;” if—and if— 
and if all through, we might have some adumbration of the 
dreamy delicacy that moves as music moves. 

Miss Geraldine is the chiefest of sinners. Her Puck is non- 
delicate, has no revelling in his mischief-making, never jostled 
elves from acorn cups for very fun—is, in truth, perilously near 
vulgarity. Or, to take one multiple illustration. When Lysander 
and Hermia (Miss Ada Ferrar), Demetrius (Mr. Ross), and Helena, 
after the passing out of Theseus and his court, catch for a 
breathing space some stir of the air in the wood near Athens, 
realise, in some measure, the beauty of that “between sleeping 
and waking” time, they undo all the delicate work by all four 
of them shouting the line that belongs to Demetrius and 
to Demetrius alone—* Why, then we are awake!” and hugging. 

The fairies are delicious and there are no premieres danseuses. 
Miss Mary Townsend, by the way, is a singing one, comely to 
see, good to hear. The orchestra is admirable. The three chief 
women are all fair to look upon, although the Hermia and 
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Helena heights are wrong. Miss Kate Rorke is mannered and 
affectedly emphatic, and Mrs. Benson has, apparently, only one 
note (a very charming one) in her voice. 

The clowns, with the exception of Mr. Sidney Phillips (Flute), 
were unpleasant. Starveling ought to uncover his nakedness in 
Barnum’s Show. "Iwould “not be noticed there.” Mr. G. F. 
Black tried hard to miss all the pathos of Bottom’s awakening 
in the wood and nearly succeeded. And surely, all old stage 
traditions notwithstanding, “ Methought I had—’” is no tail (only 
the ass’s head is ever fixed upon him), but Titania in these 
arms. 

THE PANTOMIMES. 

Between us we have seen part or the whole of all the chiefs. 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Her Majesty’s, The Grand, Islington, 
The Surrey, Mrs. Nye Chart’s at Brighton have all been visited, 
and are all worth visiting. Drury Lane, as the home to which 
the prodigal son, Pantomime, has most frequently returned, may 
be taken as text, but the discourse is general. 

For whom are pantomimes written? If they are written as 
all the world and his wife, and especially his family, believe for 
children, why are they not more child-like and less childish ? 
If they are written for adults, why are they not more sensible ? 
Why cannot they be both child-like and sensible, and so serve 
for the children of all ages, after the fashion of Grimm’s Marchen, 
the Arabian Nights, and, indeed, of all true, and therefore endur- 
ing, fairy stories ? 

With these questions we are ceaselessly brought face to face 
in Jack and the Beanstalk by Messrs. Harry Nicholls and 
Augustus Harris. And this, although they have an excellent 
cast, not less excellent because of its smallness. ‘There are only 
sixteen principals—the procession of course would need a census 
officer to work out. And at the head of affairs are three past- 
masters in the act of fun-making—Harry Nicholls, Herbert 
Campbell, and Dan Leno. 

One or two obvious reasons for the questions asked above 
thrusting themselves upon us, may be noted. There is still too 
much of the Music Hall element of the baser sort in the Drury 
Lane pantomime. There is too much slap and crash in it after 
the fashion of the variety shows that Americans call plays. 
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Children, especially boys, need no instruction in banging one 
another about, when another is the weaker of the two. Messrs. 
Nicholls and Harris at Christmas time are instructors of youth 
on the gigantesque scale. The holiday lessons learned in Drury 
Lane are a considerable factor in education, and too much giving 
and taking of the “slap” may produce unholy desires in minds 
that don’t know exactly how it’s done. Above all, there is too 
much alcohol in Jack and the Beanstalk and our pantomimes 
generally. The Surrey is the chiefest of sinners in this respect. 
Another outlying theatre, the “Grand,” is best upon this point, 
and indeed, taken altogether, is the best and healthiest of the 
Christmas shows. Oh! yes, of course, Falstaff was a drinker. 
But he wore his rue with a difference. In the Henry IV. and V. 
you don’t laugh at drinking, but with Falstaff. In the Merry 
Wives, where, if the legend be true, Shakspere wrote to order, 
and to the order of Queen Elizabeth !—we have only a fat knight, 
not Jack Falstaff. The applause of the adults and the babbling 
laughter of the children in Drury Lane is not with the pantomime 
King Henry, but at the effects of drunkenness, and of the two the 
children’s laughter is far the more painful. Happily for them 
they do not laugh yet at Mr. Nicholls’ explanatory song as to the 
nature of the business that has detained him from the irate wife 
of his bosom. The children don’t understand yet the infinite 
potentialities involved in a gay king stopping out all night, nor 
in a bibulous monarch’s kissing and cuddling pretty market girls 
coram populo. Should not the holiday teachers consider with 
themselves carefully the wisdom, the justice, of casting this sort 
of food before those that love pearls? : 

For spectacle, Drury Lane is as ever magnificent. Messrs. 
Dayes, Caney, Perkins and Kautsky (a Viennese scene painter 
rapidly making way in this country) have done wonders. By all 
means let us have, and what is more important, let the children 
have, glitter, colour, harmony of colour, dancing, the unfolding of 
innermost heaven after innermost heaven of lights and curves 
and draperies and unfathomable distances. Especially let us 
have the new-old order of dancing dresses that Madame Kattie 
Lanner seems persistently striving after, i.e, the long clinging 
and infinitely more graceful skirts of the Taglioni days. Only 
one proviso. Let none of this swamp the story. 
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Nothing can be better than the Shaksperian procession—un- 
less it be that of the gods. Here is teaching of the best, in the 
best form for children. For is not the best the embodiment of 
the ideals of nations and the creations of the ideal poet of all 
nations? Only don’t let us have the story overlaid, as children 
are by careless mothers. And that is just what the fathers of 
the pantomime have done to some extent. Among the expres- 
sions of beatific wonderment of the children streaming out from 
the theatre this question went up many times, “ How did it end?” 
The poetry of the relations between Jack and the Princess— 


where is it ? 


Vanished in the clouds of incense, the flutter of 


infinite draperies of spectacle. 

Children are the most imaginative little folk, and the most 
idealistic. Those who see them at Drury Lane of an afternoon, 
with their clear faces and their bright eyes, those who hear the 
pure ring of their laughter will almost forgive Mr. Harris every- 
thing for his bringing together such an audience, a sight more 
wonderful than any on the stage. But his responsibility is very 
great, and one of these days he or some one else, neglecting none 
of the effects and resources of modern stage craft, will tell the 
children a simple fairy story right away through from “Once 
upon a time” to “happy ever afterwards.” 


ALEC NELSON. 
E. M. A. 





MUSIC NOTES. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a month more barren of 
musical interest than the one that has just past. The melancholy 
pleasures of Christmas-tide, find, as far as the English people are 


concerned, no expression in music 





save, indeed, such as belong 


to the home circle, and are uttered through the medium of comic 
songs and second-rate dance music, strummed upon an ancient 
piano by school-children. At such a time the Albert Hall, it is 
true, may witness a performance of the “ Messiah,” attracting a 
crowd of revellers who can find no amusement more exhilarating. 
Such a performance may perhaps serve to illustrate how deeply 
rooted in the national life is the love of Handel’s work, but is 


scarcely to ke accepted as an artistic event of any permanent 
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value. It need not be said that there is here no desire to dis- 
parage the work in question, which, from whatever standpoint it 
is regarded, is certainly great. But it is not less certainly a fact 
of importance that no composition, dealing with religious themes, 
has been produced since the Handelian epoch which appeals with 
equal directness to the public mind. Cantatas and oratorios—of 
these plenty have been written ; but none—the “ Elijah” alone 
excepted—has taken any permanent hold upon the populace. 
Those who have faith in the ultimate correctness of the demo- 
cratic verdicts may indulge in the dream that “ Parsifal,” were its 
splendid imaginings as accessible as is the “ Messiah,” would win 
acceptance amongst the “common people ;” but the test cannot, 
whether fortunately or otherwise, be applied, since Wagner's. 
greatest music-drama is only to be heard by those with time and 
money tospare. Then, too, the “Golden Legend” may be spoken 
of. That complacent and agreeable composition has doubtless 
had a phenomenally warm reception in England; yet here 
the spirit of doubt suggests the cruel question, “ How long ?” 
No answer is at present forthcoming to the question, which is, 
indeed, of larger meaning than might be at first suspected. To 
solve it, one must make inquiry into the manifold causes which 
have operated to this result—that while musical expression has 
developed so far that many words of such messages as Handel and 
Mendelssohn were burdened with, have been said with much 
greater force and luminous truth by later composers, the intelli- 
gence of the public—at any rate of the English public—has re- 
mained in the state in which it was left by those two who are 
still its idols, and whose place in its affections seems unlikely to 
be filled by any other. We are now, it seems, in a musical con- 
dition analogous to that which obtained in literature during the 
early part of the present century. Byron was sent, in the literary 
order, as a sharp corrective of the dull domesticity then prevailing, 
but the English Byron of music is still to seek at the present day. 
We no longer write music—we talk about it. One must, of 
course, make a certain sacrifice of truth if one would be epigram- 
inatic, but nevertheless the phrase will serve to describe the 
present condition of things, and to introduce a brief record of the 
Conference, opened at Bristol on January 7th, of the National 
Society of Professional Musicians. 
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The Society was founded in 1882 at the instigation of Mr. 
James Dawber, of Wigan, with the laudable object of uniting the 
members of the musical profession in one general association, 
capable of discussing and advising, through its central council, 
upon all matters of importance. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to incorporate the Society, and recent developments have 
caused many to regret its failure. Had the Society taken rank 
as a chartered corporation, its power and influence might have 
been much more sensibly felt; notably in the means it would 
have offered of distinguishing the really competent and qualified 
professors of all branches of the art from the incompetent char- 
latans who—especially in the provinces—crowi the profession to 
the detriment of all. However, the objects which the Society, as 
at present constituted, aims at are equally worthy of praise. 
Musicians are not, as a rule, as sociable as their brothers of the 
pen and brush, and are little given to the mutual exchange 
of ideas and suggestions upon subjects cognate to their art ; and 
it is here that great good may be accomplished by such con- 
ferences as that referred to. It will not be expected that any 
detailed account of the proceedings should here be given. They 
lasted for the better part of a week, admirable papers being eked 
out with entertainments suspiciously like the pic-nics and teas 
with which the ordinary Archzeological Society enlivens its 
chippings at ancient stones. The most important essays were 
contributed by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, on “The Study of Counter- 
point ;” by Mr. J. Spencer Curwen on “ The Elementary Musical 
Education of the People;” and by Dr. W. H. Longhurst, on 
“The Orchestra: Past and Present.” <A fierce and Homeric 
battle was waged over a certain resolution of Mr Prout’s, propos- 
ing that “a due proportion of questions in strict counterpoint 
should be added to the present examination questions book of 
the Society ;” and the proceedings were brought to a happy 
termination with a banquet. 

Not the least melancholy thought which comes with the New 
Year is that of the gaps made in the ranks of musicians during 
the previous twelve months. Yet it is matter for congratulation 
that 1889 has not taken with it any musician of the first rank. 
There are not wanting those who feel that the heaviest loss has 
been suffered in the death of Francis Hueffer, musical critic of 
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the Times and sometime editor of the Musical World, a man of 
wide culture and esthetic sympathies, who was one of the most 
militant champions of the modern developments of music, as 
represented by Wagner. There are probably few to whom 
greater credit is due for whatever public appreciation of the 
Bayreuth master may exist among us, than to Dr. Hueffer. 
English opera, also, sustained a heavy blow when Carl Rosa, who 
had done so much to foster the love of operatic art, and its pro- 
duction, was taken from us on April 30. Whilst others were 
indulging in easy pessimism, Carl Rosa proved conclusively that 
good operatic performances are appreciated and adequately sup- 
ported, in England ; and though for a time the work he left un- 
finished may be carried on, we can hardly hope that anyone will 
be found who will work with the same vigour, self-denial, and 
loyalty to the same high ends. Frederick Clay, who died on 
November 27, gave us, in “ I'll sing thee songs of Araby,” “The 
Sands of Dee,” and “She wandered down the mountain-side,” 
gems of lyrical art which the world is not likely to forget 
for many a day. A composer perhaps more widely known, but 
whose claims to remembrance are built upon less lasting founda- 
tions, was Sydney Smith, who may be considered the master of 
them that manufacture pianistic fireworks, startling and loud, but 
happily ephemeral. Sir F. A. Gore-Ouseley, Oxford Professor of 
Music, and a wholly estimable composer and theorist, died on 
April 6. Since the musical world recognises no geography of the 
schools, it is permissible to refer also to the deaths which have 
occurred amongst foreign musicians. Italy is the poorer by the 
loss of Giovanni Bottesini, the contra-bassist, who was certainly 
one of the greatest virtwost the world has seen. His composi- 
tions were not inconsiderable, if the unfortunate “Garden of 
Olivet,” written for the Norwich Festival of 1887, is excepted. 
Carlotta Patti, whose fame was to some extent eclipsed by that 
of her sister Adelina; Tamberlik, the tenor of whose greatness 
tradition speaks still with respect; Carl Formes, the bass and 
Gayarré, the tenor, are the chief singers whose loss we have to 
record. Four French composers, of various degrees of ability, 
have died—Mermet, Duprat, Métra, and Barbier; while in the 
person of Adolf Henselt, Germany has lost a composer of much 
that was beautiful in the highest degree, as well as a pianist who 
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—but for an incurable nervousness—might have ranked with 
the greatest of modern times. 

The advantages, and otherwise, of a subsidized drama are just 
now being illustrated in Paris by the policy pursued by the 
directors of the Grand Opera, MM. Ritt and Gailhard. Into the 
thorny ways along which the whole question points we shall not 
enter here, but matters have reached such a crisis in France that 
the faithful recorder of the month’s doings must needs include 
therein a brief notice of the quarrel between these gentlemen and 
the representatives of public opinion. A quarrel it is hardly to 
be called, for until very recently MM. Ritt and Gailhard have 
looked on at the raging of the critics with calm indifference. 
Certainly, when Le Ménestrel waxed too bold, the directors 
brought an action against that excellent paper, which was con- 
demned to pay a fine of one france. But otherwise they have 
pursued their own policy in silence. That is to say, although 
paid by the State to produce original works of merit, the direc- 
tors have confined themselves to the production of works as 
tedious as Lucia, or as familiar as Gli Ugonotti. It is not won- 
derful that such gross and contemptuous neglect of their primary 
duties has drawn upon their heads a continual and violent storm 
of abuse. At last, after months of apparent indifference to their 
critics, MM. Ritt and Gailhard have actually promised that they 
will really produce Saint-Saéns’ Ascanio—if they can find a 
contralto! It is believed that the Government, sensible of the 
scandalous way in which the trust has been abused, will not 
grant to the peccant pair a renewal of their directorate. Of 
course it would be foolish to assert that such mismanagement is 
inevitable in a State-aided theatre ; but those who have recently 
clamoured for its establishment in England may profitably ask 
themselves whether the danger is not greater than in a theatre 
supported, like a dissenting chapel, by voluntary contributions. 

There is one subject which, though it has exercised the minds 
of all, shall be nameless here. It—let the malignant bore keep 
its initial letter—has laid violent fingers on many musicians, and 
kept Dr. Mackenzie from joining the dissipations at Bristol. But 
It is cruelly unjust. It might have stopped the street musicians 
and the Ballad Concerts—but it has not done so! 

SIDNEY R. THoMpson. 
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AmoNG Messrs. Sonnenschein’s recent publications is a trans- 
lation of the “Official Tour through Bosnia and Herzegovina,” 
of M. de Asboth. The work contains an exhaustive account of 
the antiquities, manners and customs of the semi-oriental 
countries which now to all intents and purposes form part of 
the Austrian Empire. Especially interesting is the long 
account of the Bogomiles, the mysterious sect which constitutes 
the central point of Bosnian history. It seems pretty certain 
that Bogomilism was a compound of the old Paganism of the 
country, of Manicheeism, and of Byzantine Christianity. Its 
relation to the Paulicians and, through them, to the Albigensian 
sects of western Europe affords an interesting though obscure 
subject ofenquiry. ‘The labour history of the country is given in 
some detail, but one of the most valuable chapters in the volume is 
perhaps that on “Agrarian conditions and land laws.” So confused 
and complicated are these, that, as the author aptly observes, they 
resemble a geological formation in which various strata belonging 
to widely different periods are commingled in the most bizarre 
manner. ‘The explanation of the Turkish land system is clear 
and precise. The author very properly protests against the 
error that “this feudal system had been based upon the posses- 
sion of the soil itself.’ It was not the land itself, but only 
certain sovereign rights over it, including the tithe of the produce 
which the Simarli or Turkish feudal lord actually possessed. 
The tendency towards private land-ownership is steadily gaining, 
and the Austrian occupation has given it a marked impetus. 
The industry of those countries is in the small handicraft stage. 
One of the most important and distinguished of the trades is 
that of brazier, and the most refined artistic skill is displayed 
in the commonest implements. But what with the Austrian 
occupation and the introduction of machine industry which must 
sooner or later result from it, this native workmanship may 
be already ‘regarded as doomed. Excellent and well translated 
specimens of native poetry are scattered throughout the volume. 
Numerous illustrations also form a feature of the work, though 
the process by which they are executed does not seem to us 
altogether satisfactory. Anyway, the present work forms the 
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only complete account of this portion of the Balkan Peninsula 
in the English language, and as such must have a standard value. 

The same firm have also published a reprint of the addresses 
delivered at South Place Institute in the winter of 1888-89, on 
the “Religious systems of the World.” ‘The various essays 
include the religion of the Assyrians, Confucianism, Mithraism, 
Buddhism and the various forms of Christianity, from Catholic- 
ism to Methodism, and sundry miscellaneous papers, which can 
only by courtesy be brought within the scope of the volume. 
The common ground of the religious sentiment, or the “religion 
ot Dante,” or “Independency or local Church government,” or 
“Thomas Chalmers” can scarcely come under the head of “ re- 
ligious systems” in the ordinary sense of the word. It is also 
not quite obvious why, among the ancient local and native 
religions, these of Assyria and Babylonia alone should be given a 
place. It would have seemed more in keeping with the general 
objects of the work to have confined it to the ethical religions. 
But if the Assyrian and Babylonian cults are admitted, why not 
the Phenician, Egyptian and Greco-Roman? Among the best 
articles in the book may be mentioned those by Professor Legge 
on Confucianism, by Mr. John M. Robertson on Mithraism (which 
embodies very considerable research), and by Mr. York Powell 
on Teutonic Heathendom. The expositions are necessarily dis- 
cursive and popular in form, and always by sympathetic expo- 
nents, in the case of modern religions being mostly by avowed 
adherents. Mr. Costelloe discourses with fervour on Catholicism 
and the Mass, Mr. Morris Joseph on “Jewish Ethics.” A book 
like the present can obviously not come under ordinary detailed 
“review ” criticism. Its contents are too diverse and the number 
of pens employed on it too great. We can only say that most 
persons will find it a useful.addition to their libraries. 

PRINCIPAL DRAMATIC WorKsS OF T. W. ROBERTSON, WITH 
MEMOIR BY HIS Son. (Sampson Low, & Samuel French). Are 
we to lose all our illusions as we grow older? If the illusions 
are delusions, perhaps ’tis better so. Here is a book meant only 
to be kind, and yet, dealing a cruel blow at some of the cherished 
beliefs of our salad days. We have tried to persuade ourselves, 
that only the “ Memoir by his Son” is answerable for this shat- 
tering of earlier dramatic creeds. But we are afraid that the 
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“Principal Dramatic Works” have something to do with it. 
Certainly the Preface, the Introduction, and the Memoir, by T. 
W. Robertson, junior, are very bad. Bad in taste, in style, what 
there is not of it,and in ordinary grammar. The “Introduction ” 
starts with two paragraphs of astoundingly bad English. Its style 
may be judged from one quotation—“'The philosophy of human 
nature in its highest form was the star that guided him across 
the trackless desert of the drama.” Yet there is one passage of 
interest even in the Introduction. It has to do with Robertson 
as author-stage-manager. He was apparently the first to insist 
upon effect rehearsals, 7.e., rehearsals where, whilst here and there 
an actor may be constitutionally incapable of letting himself go 
fully, he nevertheless lets his co-workers know his “ business,” 
and in the main what effects he proposes to produce. And the 
facts of the Memoir are so interesting, that we almost forget the 
baldness of style in reading it. It was asad life,and yet a merry 
one. Hard work and no play produced for many years; twice 
married, with a few staunch friends, that stuck to him through 
thick and thin; disappointments, money difficulties, ill-health ; 
even when dramatic success came, far from uniformity in this ; 
and when the failures were lessening in number, and the triumphs 
growing more assured, death at 42. And yet, though it may 
seem hard to say it, it is probable that Robertson’s best work 
was already done. Reading his plays is, frankly, disappointing. 
Literature of a high order they certainly are not; and in reading 
them the doubt becomes again and again obtrusive as to whether. 
they were even dramas of a high order. The best of them are clever, 
smart, with endless knowledge of stage effect. But for the most 
part the stories and the people are trivial, and with a vein of 
middle-class snobbism running through them that now and then 
expands into something very like vulgarity. Even “Caste” is dis- 
appointing, and we are in doubt whether to laugh or be angry at 
the filial over-enthusiasm that calls it “a play which for origi- 
nality of treatment and life-like veri-similitude has never been 
surpassed.” To amateurs, and especially to would-be dramatic 
authors, these volumes are, for one thing, invaluable. _ Both these 
much-abused gentry would learn more as to technique and ordi- 
nary stage business, from a careful study of the scene-plots and 
stage directions of any one of Robertson’s plays, than from a 
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wilderness of their own unaided efforts. Despite a criticism that 
may seem unduly hard, every student should look at these two 
volumes. They are part of dramatic history, and they are the 
life of a very kindly and genial dweller in Bohemia. That Bo- 
hemia which is not “ a desert country near the sea,’ but the most 
delightful of lands whose latitude and longitude are anywhere 
between 0° and 180°. 

ENGLISH IpDyLs by P. H. EMERSON. (Sampson, Low, Marston, 
Searle and Rivington).—Mr. Emerson (is it really possible a 
“eritic” thought him the Emerson ?) assures us his Idyls are 
“drawn from life.” He also assures us his “artistic superstructure” 
is based upon science. These assurances are not as unnecessary 
as they might seem. We need none from a Thoreau, but really if 
we hadn't Mr. Emerson’s own word for it we should never have 
believed it. The gods have treated Mr. Emerson as they did 
Audrey—only he isn’t thankful, and seems determined to be 
poetical at all costs. His idea of poetry is like the school-boy’s 
who thought it only differed from prose in that you said “ violets 
blue” instead of “ blue violets.” So Mr. Emerson will not speak 
of a bait that slips between a young woman’s fingers, but of bait 
that “’twixt her fingers slipt.” He “of nought dreams,” and 
people don’t sit silent, but “silent sit.” He is fond of heroines 
whose “hair waves wantonly ’gainst [their] temples,’ whose 
“brows, fringed with sable mosses like beetling cliffs . . . guard 
... eyes brimming with liquidity ”—whose “pouting charms 
burst their bodice” or their “tight flaxen dress ;” whose necks 
“spring from round shoulders, fair pillions for rosy boys to 
mount.” The heroines—country-lasses—“ maidenlike ” gloat 
over the dying agonies of a fish, and speak like this: “Will Colin 
hide her bright limbs in a raiment deftly spun of strands of silver 
and lilac, and gold, all broidered with strange signs like the 
cypher on her fin-scale, or the quaint writings on her lucky 
sequin? . . . Colin, thy locks grow long and lumpy. . . . Colin: 
forgettest when, smelling of the fold, thou layest in sweet 
rushes ?” . . .. and so on, and so on. 

We believe Mr. Emerson is an admirable photographer. May 
we paraphrase for him Voltaire’s advice to the pérruquier who 
would write tragedies, and bid him “ faire des photographies ?” 





